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R. ARTHUR HENDERSON’S speech at 

M Northampton last Saturday, summarising the 
replies made by the Socialist Parties of the 

Central Powers to the “Memorandum on War Aims” 
agreed to by the Labour and Socialist Movements of the 
Allied Nations, was recognised in official circles as likely to 
be, eventually, of dynamic effect. Mr. Henderson was 
fortunate in getting in before the opening of the new 
offensive; and nothing, of course, will happen until 
this has spent itself. But the fact that, in spite of all 
Government delays and impediments—not confined to 
one belligerent—sympathetic and detailed replies have 
at last been made by the Bulgarian, Hungarian, Austrian, 
German Majority and German Independent Socialist 
Parties ; that they are all willing to confer freely as to a 
possible settlement in an International Congress; and 
that they all profess to accept the same principles as 
those upon which a world settlement can alone be based, 
will not be without its influence on the Foreign Offices 
of the belligerents. The replies are full of interesting 
detail, which is now being much more carefully scrutin- 
ised in official quarters than at the Labour Party office. 
Meanwhile Mr. Henderson’s plea for a waging of the 
war by argument, concurrently with the utmost possible 
efforts by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, is securing 
adherents who see no good in discourteous newspaper 
abuse. Nothing will happen for some months to come : 
these things take time! But assuming that no great 
advantage accrues to either side before the autumn, 
and that food conditions and sickness throughout all 
Continental Europe become steadily more menacing, 
there is, we suggest, a bare chance that the Governments 
may not be disposed to refuse to permit a carefully 
delimited International Socialist Congress in Switzerland 
before the winter sets in. Stockholm was one 








chance missed. We ought not to throw away a second 
—however slight its value. 
* * * 


The military turning-point of the week was the 
long-expected German offensive, which was opened on 
Monday, and on which we comment elsewhere. Its 
initial stages yielded far less result to the attack than 
any of the previous offensives this year; and after 
parrying a variety of supplementary thrusts, General 
Foch on the fourth day assumed the counter-offensive 
on his own account, and attacked over a front of 25 miles 
between the Aisne and the neighbourhood of the Marne 
with great initial success. As we write the result of 
both battles is still in the balance; but it is clear 
that, taken together, they exhibit the Allies in a 
position of greater relative strength than hitherto 
this year. The measures adopted to augment General 
Foch’s resources are bearing their fruit, and in par- 
ticular the accelerated advent of the Americans. 
The Allies continued their policy of small local 
offensives down to, and even after, the German 
stroke; and the average capture of German prisoners 
from this source for some time past has been not much 
under 1,000 a day. In Albania the Franco-Italian 
advance seems coming to an end, after effecting a 
substantial shortening and straightening of the line 
between the Adriatic and the Aigean. In Palestine 
strong enemy forces attacked our positions near Jericho 
last Sunday. They were repulsed, leaving with us 
over 500 prisoners, of whom about three-quarters were 
Germans. 

* * * 


Events seem moving towards a revival in one form 
or another of the war on Russian soil. The Germano- 
Finnish threat to the Murman coast, upon which we in 
these columns were among the first to lay stress, has 
been met by the dispatch of Allied forces to the Murman. 
No information has been given to the public regarding 
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the composition of these forces, the nationality of 
the units composing them, or the name of the officer 
in command; but we believe that it will be found to 
be an enterprise in which France, Italy and America 
are participating as well as ourselves. It is officially 
stated that we hold the Kola-Petrograd railway to a 
point south of Kem; that is, for the whole of that part 
of its course which has the White Sea to the east of 
it. Meanwhile the Russian Empire’s other way of 
communication with the outside world, the Trans- 
Siberian railway, is now almost entirely in the control 
of the Tchecho-Slovaks, save for the section which runs 
round Lake Baikal. The Bolshevik regime, which 
they have abrogated over vast areas, seems to have 
fallen practically without a struggle; the only solid 
resistance offered in Siberia being that of troops 
who are, like the Tchecho-Slovaks themselves, ex- 
gene from the Austro-Hungarian armies. 

e commanders of the Tchecho-Slovaks, who have 
behaved with exemplary prudence, are now in close 
touch with the Allies; and it may be assumed that 
Lendon, Paris, Washington, and Tokio are examining 
the situation as one of urgency. 

* * * 


The Austrian Reichsrath reassembled on Wednesday 
after an adjournment of four months, consequent on 
the collision between Dr. von Seidler, the German 
Premier, and the Slav majority. Dr. von Seidler in 
the interval had done his best to resign; but the 
Emperor Charles insisted on his remaining, as no more 
hopeful substitute could be found. The prospect of 
his securing the Reichsrath’s co-operation has been but 
little improved. In his opening speech, while affecting 
conciliation on some sides, he struck firmly the note of 
German supremacy within the Monarchy. 

In Austria it is not possible to rule against the Germans any 
more than without them. It is a hardly intelligible error to assume, 
as is frequently done, that a combination of non-German parties 
can in itself lead to the formation of a majority. The backbone of 
this multiform State is the German race, and it will always be so. 

In reading this affirmation we must bear in mind that 
the Germans in Austria are a very decided minority of 
the population and “ will always be so.” It is perfectly 
true that the Habsburg State stands or falls with them. 
But that is only to say that it stands or falls with the 
unnatural supremacy of a minority; which can only 
be saved from falling by being propped from the out- 
side, i.e., by leaning unreservedly on the Germans in 
Germany. To grasp or miss this is to grasp or miss the 
fundamental condition of the Habsburg Monarchy’s 


existence. 
* + * 


The popular mania for persecuting aliens, which in 
many cases really recalls the popular hunting of witches, 
is a sorry spectacle. When the War Cabinet, yielding 
to the newspaper clamour, decided that “‘ something 
must be done,” the Prime Minister himself saw to it 
that the most was made of the promised concessions 
to the agitators. It is only fair to the Home Office 
and to Sir George Cave to record that the unreasonable 
and inhuman demands for universal internment and 
repatriation and expulsion from naturalisation and 
from every opportunity for earning a livelihood were 
steadfastly and, as it proved, successfully resisted. 
No doubt the administration will be tightened up, and 
many quite harmless and innocent persons will be 
very seriously injured. But neither in the administrative 
stiffening nor in the Bill just piloted through the House 
of Commons is there any such great change as the 
noisy “ patriots” believe, or pretend to believe. What 
has suffered discredit is not the Home Office, but the 
unscrupulous newspapers which raised the storm, and 
the foolish public which was deluded 7 it—some would 
add, also the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet weak 
enough to succumb to it. 


There will, it is clear, be very little use made at the 
coming General Election of the much-vaunted privilege 
of voting by proxy. The regulations and forms, which 
the slow-moving Local Government Board has only just 
issued, exclude from the privilege the Service electors 
finding themselves in France or Belgium who form the 
majority, whilst those who are in Mesopotamia, India, 
Australia, South America, and the Far East will scarcely 
have time to apply for a form, get it sent out to them, 
and return it completed before polling day will be upon 
us. But at any rate, those in the Mediterranean, at 
Salonica, or in Egypt or Palestine (including women 
workers in the Red Cross or auxiliary services), and 
those in the Mercantile Marine, had better promptly 
apply for the necessary form to “The Registration 
Officer” of the constituency in which they think they 
have votes. It may be noted that prisoners of war 
are not disqualified, if they can manage to get and 
return the proxy paper. Whether the civilians interned 
at Ruhleben will be permitted to nominate proxies 
is more doubtful. It has been speculatively estimated 
that, whereas the aggregate of votes cast may well 
exceed twelve millions, not more than a thousand 
or two are likely to be given by proxy. What is going to 
be of vastly greater importance is the postal vote of 
men and women on the list of “‘ Absent Voters.” This 
is how the soldiers in the B.E.F. are being registered, 
either from the cards distributed to them, or, in some 
zealous constituencies, from the information derived 
from the house-to-house canvass. Whether as many as 
a million will get on these “ Absent Voters” lists, and 
what proportion of those in the B.E.F. will receive and 
return their voting papers in time for the count, are 
matters of speculation among the registration officers. 
One point emerges, namely, that all the hundred 
thousand graduates of the eighteen Universities of the 
United Kingdom—about one-tenth being women—are, 
in effect, ‘“‘ Absent Voters,” entitled to receive their 
Voting Papers, and to return them, by post, with the 
special privileges of five days polling. What all these 
hundred thousand graduates should do is to write at 
once to the Vice-Chancellor or Registrar of their respec- 
tive Universities (a) asking for a form of claim, if a 
woman, or a man who has not previously been entitled 
to a University vote; (b) notifying the exact address 
to which the Voting Paper should be sent so as to reach 
the elector most quickly, if a man previously registered 
as entitled to a vote; or (c) asking for form of nomi- 
nation of a proxy, if a Service voter, or in the Mercantile 
Marine, and expecting to be afloat, or on land abroad 
beyond France or Belgium, in November next. 

* * * 


The Education Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night. This seems a 
suitable opportunity for offering to Mr. Fisher congratu- 
lations on a really remarkable performance; and the 
oceasion for congratulation is all the greater since it 
was announced by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday night that the Government hope that 
it will be possible to pass the Bill into law before Parlia- 
ment rises for the recess. Mr. Fisher has therefore now 
completed, or all but completed, his great task ; and it 
is impossible to limit the amount of praise due to his own 
personal efforts in guiding the Bill on a course which 
really has been none the less difficult for being regarded 
as non-controversial. On more than one occasion the 
supporters of the Bill throughout the country had 
cause to fear that it might be side-tracked, meeting the 
fate of other “ non-controversial”’ measures which, 
despite their own great importance, did not concern 
the immediate prosecution of the war. Thanks to 
Mr. Fisher's tact and perseverance and to the sincerity 
and intrinsic value of his proposals, this danger has 
been averted. The Bill itself is a great measure, a 
piece of legislation of permanent importance; and it 
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fully deserves Mr. Fisher's own description of it as 
“large and complex, touching national life at many 

ints, and comprising in its scope not only great educa- 
tional developments, but a code of administrative 

rovisions and a much-needed revolution in elementary 
school finance.” 

* * * 

* The result of the East Finsbury election on Tuesday, 
by which the Government candidate, Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton, was returned, was by no means surprising. 
But the total poll was less than one-half of the number 
of votes cast at the last election in this division, and 
this alone deprives the contest of much of its importance. 
We are therefore more amused than alarmed when 
the Times solemnly remarks that “the most sinister 
feature of the election was the considerable number of 
constituents, in a very light poll, who were found to 
vote for Captain Spencer, a purely ‘ freak’ candidate 
with no organisation at all.”” There is always in every 
constituency a number of more or less unbalanced 
voters, who are strongly attracted by any candidature 
of this kind; and it is exceedingly probable that 
abstentions are much rarer among these than in any 
other section of the electorate. It is certainly somewhat 
depressing to find that in one district more than five 
hundred persons could be found to vote for Mr. Billing’s 
candidate ; but we think it unlikely, to say the least 
of it, that, in a poll more nearly approaching the normal 
fullness, the number of Captain Spencer’s supporters 
would have been proportionately increased. 


a * ne 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘ In an important 
series of articles contributed to the Press last week 
Sir Horace Plunkett expressed the view that the 
Government should even now adopt the Majority Report 
of the Convention and, at the same time, notify the 
country that there will be no resort to Conscription 
without the consent and co-operation of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. It is hardly likely that the advice of Sir Horace 
Plunkett will be palatable to the War Cabinet, and, 
indeed, the course which he suggests means a complete 
return upon the policy pursued under Lord French's 
administration. However, since that policy has run 
so rapidly to its extremest lengths—Nationalists can 
no longer play football or meet at tea-parties (aerideachto) 
without permission from the Castle—a change should soon 
bedue. After recent unpleasant experiences Nationalist 
Ireland is probably readier than it was in March to 
accept a Home Rule scheme such as was suggested in 
the Majority Report, notwithstanding all its checks 
and limitations upon Irish action; and although Mr. 
Dillon and the Irish Party have since adhered to the 
Minority Report as the minimum of the national claim, 
they did this as a matter of tactics, not as the indication 
of an unalterable decision. ‘ Ulster’ as ever remains 
the greatest obstacle. That obstacle could have been 
overcome last March far more easily than now, and the 
tone of the speeches at the ‘ Twelfth of July’ celebra- 
tions in Belfast was exceedingly cock-a-hoop. When 
Mr. Lloyd George mixed up the questions of Home Rule 
and Conscription he, wittingly or unwittingly, undid the 
greater part of the effort of the Convention.” 








PaPreR RESTRICTION (PROHIBITION OF RETURNS) ORDER, 
1918. 

Under the above Order, which came into force on 
June 24, the public will be unable to obtain the news- 
papers they require without making arrangements in 
advance. 

Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN should there- 
fore place a definite order with their newsagents 
for the delivery of the paper, or order it to be posted 
from this office. Such orders should be given at once. 




















THE FIFTH OFFENSIVE 


ARCH 2ist, April 9th, May 27th, June 9th, 
July 15th—the landmarks in this year’s 
campaign are these five dates of the five 
German offensives. It will be noticed that they begin 
in pairs ; the first and second are not far apart, and were 
presumably planned together. The same is true of the 
third and fourth. One may plausibly suppose that the 
offensive of last Monday has likewise a pendent enter- 
prise planned along with it. If so, it should be developed 
shortly, as the success of July 15th has been on an 
altogether smaller scale than that of either of the other 
two leading offensives, and at the time of writing there 
is little inducement for the Germans to spend much more 
effort on the sectors already attacked. The capture of 
Reims might help to allay feeling in Germany, but it 
would have no military importance—certainly none 
commensurate with a long-prepared effort on a fifty-five- 
mile front. 

The displacement of guns and men involved in 
preparing this new battle-area accounts for the delay of 
just over a month since the ending of the previous 
offensive. A considerable preparation had been made in 
Champagne even before March 21st, when it will be 
remembered that General Pétain expected the blow to 
fall there. Otherwise a still longer interval would have 
been necessary; for the mounting of a big offensive 
from first to last seems never to have taken less than 
two months. As it was, a fair ee of the force 
employed by the German Crown Prince’s army-group 
on this occasion came from the reserves of the other 
leading army-group, the Crown Prince Rupprecht’s, and 
had to be brought by rail and road out of eades and 
Artois. Fortunately, the movement became known early 
to the Allied Intelligence officers, who were able to learn 
some weeks ago not only the reasons for the delay but the 
approximate date, as well as place, at which it would be 
terminated. It may be assumed that one motive for 
General Foch’s multiplication of local offensives was to 
secure an intake of prisoners so large, so continuous, and 
from so many parts of the front at once that the theories 
entertained by the Intelligence could be constantly 
tested and revised. This must not be Jost sight of when 
the policy of those local offensives is criticised. 

If we ask why events took a different course last 
Monday from that of March 21st and May 27th, un- 
doubtedly the foremost explanation is the absence of 
surprise. Round St. Quentin and on the Chemin des 
Dames the Germans encountered a weakly-manned line, 
with comparatively few reserves behind it. This was 
not so at any part of the front attacked on July 15th ; 
the whole of it had been strengthened in anticipation. 
Secondly, some changes of tactics had been made corre- 
sponding with experience, especially of artillery tactics. 

he Italians had found it a great advantage, in dealing 
with the Austrian offensive last month, for the defence 
to open an artillery drum-fire on the attacking infantry 
in their assembly positions, without waiting for them to 
begin their attack. This method (which depends, of 
course, upon accurate information regarding the time 
of attack and places of assembly) was repeated with 
signal success last Monday. Further, the guns were 
withdrawn much farther than usual behind the front 
line. The consequence was that when the Germans 
penetrated to a depth of two miles or so into the “ out- 
post” position, instead of capturing the field artillery 
they came under an extra heavy barrage of shells from it. 
To these tactics must be ascribed the remarkable circum- 
stance, without parallel in an offensive of such scope, 
that on Monday last the French defenders did not lose a 
single gun. 

What were the aims of the offensive ? Its objectives 
for the first day included Epernay and for the second 
Chalons. These were not at all out of scale with what 
was achieved on March 21st and on May 27th, and were 
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probably reckoned on with confidence. Had they been 
reached, the German armies would not only have pinched 
out the Reims salient, taking the formidable Montagne 
de Reims in their stride, but they might have captured 
nearly all the immense material of the French army of 
Champagne, with a very large haul of prisoners. After 
such a débdcle, it would become doubtful if the Argonne 
and Verdun fronts could be retained. Certainly they 
could not if the enemy got much below Chalons; and 
thus there would result a complete breakdown of the 
entire north-eastern corner of the French defences. The 
German commanders have always attached great impor- 
tance to this corner, as they showed in 1916 by their 
sacrifices before Verdun. Its elimination would enable 
them, as in 1870, to approach Paris from the east. And 
evenif they fell short of the later items in this pro- 
gramme,' the advantage of a broader front for ap- 
proaching Paris might be secured by seizing Reims and 
Epernay and creating a substantial salient south of 
Chateau-Thierry. On July 16th, on the morrow of 
missing their larger hope, it was on these smaller, yet 
not unsubstantial, objectives that the German attacks 
were concentrated. But though they gained ground, 
the French and American reserves were early on the 
scene, checking their main thrusts by counter-attacks. 

The German Press has latterly been schooled to tell 

its readers that no geographical objectives of the kind 
which we have mentioned really matter, and that Luden- 
dorff’s sole object is the destruction of enemy armies and 
reserves, In a sense this is sound military doctrine ; 
the conquest of ground is only a means to anend. But 
it is at all times a very important means; and when 
threatened ground has the strategic and political impor- 
tance of the city of Paris, it fairly becomes an end in 
itself. If we ask why Ludendorff on July 15th did not 
strike directly towards Paris, there can be only one 
answer—because on comparing the resources assembled 
for its defence with those at his own disposal, he decided: 
that the operation was impracticable at that stage. 
But we need not assume that he has abandoned the idea 
of bringing the French capital at any rate within range of 
regular bombardment before the close of the campaign- 
ing season. 

A point of more than picturesque interest in this week’s 
fighting is the participation of the Americans. It is the 
first big offensive which they have taken a considerable 
share in meeting. Two American forces were engaged 
on Monday, one round Chateau-Thierry and one in Cham- 
pagne, apparently amounting to something like an army 
corps apiece. They covered themselves with credit in 
both instances, and their advent shows the military 
weight of America in the actual balances of battle to be 
no longer a hope for the future only, but to be at last 
becoming a powerful factor for the present. 


WHY WE GET NO MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH 


HILST discussion in the House of Commons 
has been stifled by a “ blocking motion ”— 
this is one of the things that we owe to the 

strange fact that Mr. Handel Booth is still a member 
of the House of Commons—Lord Willoughby de Broke 
has been able at least to get a debate in the House of 
Lords on the failure of the Government to produce a 
Ministry of Health Bill. For more than seven years 
the matter has been ripe for legislation. Eighteen 
months ago Lord Rhondda fondly imagined that the 
moment was at hand. A year ago the War Cabinet 
was presented by the Reconstruction Committee with a 
completely drafted measure, which had been authori- 
tatively settled by a very expert sub-committee. It 


—<——— 


was “ hung up,” because the War Cabinet was “ got at,” 
and could not make up its mind. For six months more 
the Minister of Reconstruction himself was occupied 
in discussing all the details with the representatives of 
the “interests” concerned, ultimately, with great 
patience, bringing them successfully into concurrence 
with the measure as finally amended. Once more it 
was held up in the War Cabinet; this time, we gather, 
at the instance of Mr. Walter Long, who by reason of 
his long tenure of office as President of the Local 
Government Board in past years, was able to voice— 
we believe, in opposition to Mr. Hayes Fisher, the present 
President of the Board—the secret resistance of the 
official hierarchy to any disturbance of their accustomed 
routine. And now the end of the session is at hand, 
and it is easy to find excuses for one more failure to 
carry out the pledge that the Prime Minister gave to 
Lord Rhondda (who can no longer himself claim its 
fulfilment), without which Mr. Lloyd George would not 
have got his services as Food Controller. 

Public opinion ascribes the repeated “ smothering" 
of the Ministry of Health Bill to the secret influences 
of those who are making a living out of the operations 
of certain equivocal types of Approved Societies, in 
connection with the gigantic financial transactions of 
the National Insurance Act. Opposition from this 
quarter, which found no strong backing, had, however, 
been overcome some time ago. Lord Curzon blurted 
out the other day that the failure of the War Cabinet 
to make up its mind on the subject was due to depart- 
mental jealousies—meaning, as was well understood, 
the dislike, both of the official hierarchy at the Local 
Government Board and of the Minister in charge of 
National Insurance, to being merged in the proposed 
Ministry of Health. This opposition, too, had appar- 
ently been overcome by Dr. Addison, when Mr. Walter 
Long made himself the new instrument of delay, 
thereby at once reviving the objections of the insurance 
interests, the resistance of the Local Government 
Board officials, the suspicions of the British Medical 
Association, and Sir Edwin Cornwall’s own natural 
reluctance to promote any separation of “* Wellington 
House” from the Contentions of the Household. 

But there is an underlying reason for the paralysis 
of will of the War Cabinet, which it is important to 
understand. The real obstacle to the Ministry of 
Health is the existence of the Poor Law.’ So long as 
the Local Government Board is, as it has always chosen 
to be, essentially a Destitution Ministry—in fact, little 
more than the Poor Law Board under another name— 
the whole powerful world of National Insurance, with 
the Friendly Societies and the Trade Unions, revolts 
against any union between the Insurance Commission 
and the Department over which Mr. Hayes Fisher 
presides. It is this that gives the opportunity for the 
sinister interests inimical to any kind of Ministry of 
Health not under their own control. It is this that 
lends strength to their dilatory devices. But the Poor 
Law is dead, and the Local Government Board knows it. 
It was, as we now see, not only tried and condemned, 
but also judicially executed nine years ago in the 
Report of the very authoritative Poor Law Commission 
of 1905-9. The Local Government Board, wounded in 
its most tender spot, refused to accept that Report, 
though it was signed by two of its principal officials. 
It preferred to clasp the Poor Law still more closely 
to its arms, and only very slowly realised that the 
burden was a corpse. For more than ten years no 
Government and no Parliament has been able to entrust 
any new duty to the Boards of Guardians; and we 
have been driven, time after time, to go past the Local 
Authority standing ready to do the work, and to estab- 
lish, at the cost of unnecessary complications and 
expense, new local bodies, sometimes even unconnecte 
with the Local Government Board itself. It was this 
slipping out of their hands of one new service of local 
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administration after another, and the consequent dis- 
organisation and confusion of the Local Government 
system, that made the official hierarchy give a reluctant 
consent to a fresh examination of the position by the 
Reconstruction Committee. The Local Government 
Committee of that body included the specially dele- 
gated representatives of all the Departments concerned, 
and must have been, in fact, very largely guided to its 
conclusions by the principal officials of the Poor Law 
Division of the Local Government Board and the Insur- 
ance Commission. The Report of this Committee 
pointed out that there was now practically no alter- 
native to the complete abolition of the Boards of 
Guardians, and with them of the entire Poor Law 
system, and the merging of the functions still fulfilled 
under the Poor Law for the various classes of “ paupers ”” 
in those which are already being ewercised for these 
same classes of persons, but as citizens, by the Muni- 
cipal and County Councils under the Public Health, 
Education, Lunacy and Mental Deficiency, Old Age 
Pensions, and Unemployed Workmen Acts. These Acts 
need only slight amendments to enable the whole of the 
Poor Law statutes to be repealed, and the Poor Law 
Orders of the Local Government Board to expire, along 
with the demoralising general mixed workhouses that 
they have created. And this merging is an indispens- 
able condition for any big advance in Public Health 
work. Without taking over from the Boards of Guar- 
dians their present care of the sick and infirm, of mater- 
nity and infancy, and of the mentally deficient—and 
this makes up literally nine-tenths of present-day 
pauperism—no effective organisation of Public Health 
work in its new sense in any locality, no generally 
complete system of medical treatment, clinics, mame 
and nursing, is practicable. Without some such reor- 
ganisation of the Local Authorities—after all, it is they, 
not the Department at Whitehall, which must save the 
babies alive, and succour those stricken with sickness— 
any Ministry of Health can amount to no more than 
an empty change of name. These conclusions have 
been accepted and endorsed, and used as arguments 
to particular “interests”’ and deputations, by the 
President of the Local Government Board, by the 
Minister of Reconstruction and by the Prime Minister 
himself. It is only one more instance of the paralysis 
of will in which the War Cabinet system has landed us 
that what has been avowedly decided by the Ministers 
concerned, and by the Prime Minister, cannot appar- 
ently be proclaimed as the decision of the Government 
itself. 

There is, we must assume, no longer time in the 
present Session (in which so many Fridays have been 
wasted for lack of business) for any really complete 
Ministry of Health Bill, including the necessary statu- 
tory reorganisation of the Local Authorities. On the 
other hand, there is no time for a little Bill, which 
should seek merely to unite the Insurance Commission 
with the Local Government Board as it at present stands 
—which should propose to tie the Approved Societies 
and the Trade Unions to what is essentially a Desti- 
tution Ministry, smeared all over with the taint of 
the Poor Law. For such a Bill, short as it might be, 
there would be, as Mr. Bonar Law has rightly decided, 
certainly no time, because it would be fiercely resented 
up and down the country, as giving the Poor Law a 
new lease of life; it would meet with very serious 
obstruction in the House of Commons; and in view 
of the near approach of the General Election, members 
intending to seek re-election would be extremely shy in 
voting against their constituents’ pressure. Can, there- 
fore, nothing be done by Mr. Lloyd George to redeem 
his pledge to his dead Food Controller, and give us the 
Ministry of Health as an achievement instead of an 
item in the Election Programme? There is one way, 
and, as we venture to think, one way only. Let the 
presentation of the minimum Bill be accompanied 





by a memorandum definitely announcing that the 
Government has resolved to put at once in force the 
decision already come to by the Ministers concerned 
for the merging of all the functions of the Boards of 
Guardians in those of the Municipal and County Councils, 
whose enlarged powers would be exercised, not under 
the Poor Law and its Orders, but under the Public 
Health, Education, Lunacy and Mental Deficiency, Old 
Age Pensions and Unemployed Workmen Acts; that 
in order to get the quickest possible development of 
Public Health measures steps were at once being taken 
to carry that decision into effect, so far as this was 
administratively practicable; and that the necessary 
amendments of the statutes referred to, which need 
only the work of the Parliamentary draughtsmen, would 
be brought before Parliament in October. Once it was 
clearly understood that the corpse of the Poor Law was 
to be promptly buried, the real obstacle to the Ministry 
of Health Bill—the one that makes effective the dilatory 
devices of its enemies—would be removed. But the 
paralysed War Cabinet cannot make up its mind ! 


THE STUDY 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


N the turmoil of a nation deciding—by fits and starts, 
I it is true, and rather absent-mindedly, but still 
deciding—the great questions, which of its members 
shall be educated and how much, it is perhaps only natural 
that the consequent questions, what is to be taught and 
how, should be a little lost out of sight. Yet even in this 
state of affairs it is difficult to understand why more has 
not been heard of the admirable Report issued a couple of 
months ago by the Committee appointed by Mr. Asquith 
“to inquire into the position occupied by the study of 
Modern Languages in the educational system of Great 
Britain, especially in Secondary Schools and Universities, 
and to advise what measures are required to promote 
their study, regard being had to the requirements of a 
liberal education, including an appreciation of the history, 
literature and civilisation of other countries and to the 
interests of commerce and public service.”” The Report itself 
(Cd. 9036. 9d. net) is in many ways a fascinating document. 
It runs, including the reservations, to some sixty thousand 
words, the dimensions of a fair-sized book ; and, it may be 
remarked, it would be more convenient to read if it were 
printed as a book and more useful for reference if it were 
provided with an index. It is, however, printed as a 
White Paper, with all the defects of such publications ; but 
rarely, one imagines, are White Papers issued showing so 
much literary distinction in composition and arrangement. 
Nothing else need, of course, have been expected from 
the distinguished Committee which met under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Stanley Leathes. What is more unexpected 
is the fact that the Committee are unanimous in taking a 
relatively extremist view of the present situation and the 
way out. The days are gone in which Matthew Arnold was 
a lonely voice crying in the wilderness and was magisterially 
rebuked for impugning the system of education of a “ section 
of the community which has done everything else for itself 
so well, which has astonished the world by its energy, 
enterprise, and self-reliance, which is continually striking 
out new paths of industry and subduing the forces of nature.” 
The Committee does not seem to have included any members 
or encountered any witnesses, except perhaps the repre- 
sentatives of the War Office, who are satisfied with the 
present state of affairs. Alike in the public service and 
in commerce, the evidence offered to them convinced them 
both of the importance of Modern Studies and of their 
neglect. ‘ Languages,” they say, “ are learnt for necessity 
or profit or intellectual satisfaction, Our necessity was not 
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apparent, our profit was sufficient; the most part of us 
found in other ways such modest intellectual satisfaction 
as we craved.” “ Like the neglect of science,” they remark, 
a little further on, “ the neglect of Modern Studies was a 
symptom of intellectual apathy in this country, or perhaps 
rather of excessive absorption by other interests—sports 
and similar amusements, politics, class conflicts, business 
and routine.” Possessed with these convictions, they 
have given their Report a turn which makes it seem almost 
the manifesto of a partisan body. But this does not mean 
that they have been lacking in the impartiality with which 
such a Committee should pursue their investigations. It means 
merely that they were called upon to inquire into a state 
of affairs a remedy for which has been too long delayed, and 
which does no credit to the nation or to the educational com- 
munity as a whole. 


The Committee show their aptitude for their task by the 
lucidity with which they define the practical and the ideal- 
istic ends of modern studies, which, they say, 


subserve the purposes of industry and commerce ; they are needed 
for ‘scientific instruction and information; by them alone can be 
gathered and disseminated that more intimate knowledge of foreign 
countries which is necessary for the wise conduct of its affairs by a 
democratic people ; they are required for the public service of the 
country at home as well as abroad ; through and by them our people 
can learn what is best and highest in other countries. Some of us 
may attach more importance to one, some to another of these ele- 
ments, but all together must combine to supply such a complex 
of motives as can unite and mobilise a nation in the pursuit of worthy 
knowledge. 


Then, after an elaboration of this theme, they continue in 
a passage which is surely unusual in its tone in Government 
publications : 


We have devoted four sub-sections to the practical ends of Modern 
Studies, and we owe no apology for putting practical ends first. 
Knowledge and training have a clear value in the struggle for exist- 
ence ; and in order to live well it is first of all necessary to live. 
Practical education is the only foundation on which idealistic achieve- 
ments can be raised ; to neglect the practical ends of education is 
foolishness ; but to recognise no other is to degrade humanity. 
Moreover, it is to ignore a most powerful motive. Art, poetry, the 
drama, history, philosophy, may have no ‘ survival value”; but 
men will work for the joy of comprehension, for the joy in beauty, 
for the joy of creative construction, as they will not work for other 
ends. . . . We are, and must be, concerned with Modern 
Studies as an instrument of culture ; and by culture we mean that 
training which tends to develop the higher faculties, the imagination, 
the sense of beauty, and the intellectual comprehension. Clearer 
vision, mental harmony, a just sense of proportion, higher illumi- 
nation—these are the gifts that culture ought to bring. It cannot 
bring them to all; in their fullness they can be possessed by few ; 
but in some measure they may be shared by all who desire them. 


The Report does not perhaps bring out with sufficient force, 
though the Committee clearly realise it, the undeniable fact 
that no branch of study can have any practical utility unless 
it has a nucleus of scholars who pursue it for disinterested 
ends. The scholars of the Renaissance, who founded the 
classical education, pursued classical knowledge for its 
own sake. The mechanical improvements of our civilisation 
sprang as by-products from the work of scientists whose 
aim was merely to know. And similarly if commerce and 
the public service are to benefit by an increased attention 
to Modern Studies, the scheme of improvement must be 
built up on a solid foundation of idealistic scholarship which 
cannot, as the Report would seem to suggest, be erected 
on a foundation of practical achievement. 

But, whatever the terms of the Report may seem to indi- 
eate, the recommendations of the Committee point in the 
right direction. Their first anxiety is to raise the status of 
Modern Studies. They return again and again to the fact 
that, while the students engaged in the acquisition of 
modern languages are often admittedly of inferior calibre, this 
is to be explained by the low esteem in which this branch of 
learning is universally held. “In Scotland,” they say, 


“we were told more than once that young Scotsmen did 
not consider Modern Studies to be ‘a man’s job.’” At 


Oxford and, until recently, at Cambridge also the modern 
language schools have been weighed down with a cumbrous 
and pedantic mass of philological detail, specifically designed 
to make the examinations more difficult and to prevent 
the acquisition of a degree from becoming too easy. And 
the Universities, partly because of the ancient prejudice 
against the study of modern languages, and partly now 
because of the philological handicap which this very preju- 
dice sueceeded in putting upon it, do really hold the schools 
of Modern Studies very lightly. The provision of scholar- 
ships for this subject is incredibly poor; and this alone 
has the effect of stifling the development of the subject 
at birth. And in the fifteen Universities of Great Britain, 
including London with six constituent colleges and Wales 
with three, there are now all told only seventeen professorships 
of French, twelve of German and one of Italian. 
The Committee hail as lights rising on the horizon the 
reconstitution of the Modern Languages Tripos at Cam- 
bridge—it is singular, in this connection, that they heard 
no evidence from Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch—and the recent 
action of the Board of Education for England and Wales 
in encouraging advanced courses in Modern Studies in 
the higher parts of Secondary Schools. But they still 
consider that drastic reforms are necessary. They suggest 
that England might very conveniently become a centre 
for the study of all the minor languages, and recommend 
that the London School of Oriental Studies should receive 
the continuous and liberal support of Government, and that 
a similar institution should be established in London “ for 
the intensive study of the greatest possible number of 
European tongues, with the geography, resources, industries 
and all valuable information concerning the minor countries. , 
They recommend further that the London School of Eco- 
nomics should be a centre for the study of the products, 
the industry, the trade and the economic conditions of the 
chief European countries, and also of North and South 
America, Asia and Africa. But their most important 
recommendations deal with the study of the “ principal 
European languages,” under which head they group first 
French, and then, in alphabetical order, German, Italian, 
Russian and Spanish. Here they propose the eventual 
creation of 55 professorships and 110 lectureships, the 
allowance for French being half as much again as for the 
other languages. They propose further; “ Modern Studies 
at the Universities should comprehend language, 
history, economics, literature and philology, as an inter- 
dependent whole, with a good general basis of scholarship 
and knowledge, but considerable latitude of specialisation in 
one direction or another,” and that “ recent and present- 
day conditions of each country studied should be included 
so far as possible.” The ultimate cost of this scheme would 
be only £88,000 a year; and it cannot be doubted that 
its effect would be revolutionary. 

In addition to this main scheme of reform, the Report 
goes very closely into questions of pedagogic theory and 
organisation, which considerations of space forbid us to examine 
in detail. In the main, the conclusions of the Committee 
on these matters—though here there are some dissentients 
and the reservations appended to the Report deal almost 
entirely with these points—are that the ambitions of school- 
masters should be limited, that not too many languages 
should be attempted, that the attempt should not be made 
too early, and that distinction should be made between 
the languages which are to be learnt thoroughly and those 
which are to be learnt only for reading purposes. The 
interesting suggestion is made, among others, that the dis- 
tinction between Classical and Modern Sides should be 
abolished, and that pupils should be grouped according to the 
number of languages—in some cases, none at all—which 
they are considered capable of undertaking. But for these 
and a wealth of other points, readers must turn to the Report 
itself, which is a model of its kind, and is packed with the 
most valuable material. 
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CLOTHES 


LL the world’s a dressing-room. Man insists on 
A dressing for his part: he dresses for a series of 
parts: he does his best to turn his tragedy into a 
costume-play. Not that there is anything frivolous about 
this love of dress. There is no subject that has occupied 
men’s minds more seriously. Statesmen, churchmen, and 
soldiers have devoted to it more attention than they ever 
gave to poets and philosophers. A writer on clerical 
costume informs us that “ no topic has formed the subject 
of so many synodal enactments.” Pope after Pope has found 
it necessary to incite the clergy towards decorousness in 
dress. In the early centuries of Christianity, it seems, 
some of the clergy attempted to separate themselves from 
the laity by wearing clothes of a too boastful asceticism, 
until a Pope reminded them in the fifth century that virtue 
was a matter not of costume but of conduct. A writer in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia suggests that the origin of the 
differences between lay and clerical costume is to be found 
some time later in the adoption by men in general of the 
breeches of the conquerors from the North, while the clergy, 
always a conservative class, remained faithful to the old 
Roman toga or its counterpart. Be the reason what it may, 
it seems to have been generally accepted that decency 
required a clergyman to do his best to conceal his legs. 
“ Even in far-off Britain,” we are told, “‘ we find indications, 
both among the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons, that undraped 
lower limbs were not regarded as seemly in ,the clergy, at 
any rate during their service at the altar.” Century after 
century, rules were re-enacted embodying the same con- 
ception of decency. It was laid down in medieval England, 
for instance, that a priest’s habit should “ come at any rate 
below the middle of the shin.” We do not know whether it 
is one of the fruits of Protestantism that bishops and deans 
are permitted to display their calves. ‘‘ My dear,” says a 
character in an ancient jest, “‘ why doesn’t the Dean pad his 
legs?” “* My dear,” is the reply, “ he does.” The medi- 
eval Church had no mind to allow parishioners the franchise 
of such scandal as this. In more modern times, however, 
the Catholic priest has been permitted to go abroad in a 
coat that reaches no further than the knee. And it seems 
that even this length is not insisted on since the coming 
of the bicycle. 

During the past week we have had evidence that it is 
not only the clergy and women who think much about dress. 
There has been friction in the Air Service, it is reported, 
owing to the fact that the aval airmen have been forced 
to wear khaki. According to the newspaper reports, khaki 
was undermining their esprit de corps. Consequently they are 
to be allowed to resume their naval uniform. They will 
be permitted to fight in blue instead of yellow-brown. 
To many hundreds of men, we have no doubt, the news 
will bring such relief as nothing but a victory brings. They 
will feel that once more they have permission to be them- 
selves instead of going about disguised as somebody else. 
Once more they become representatives of a team. To 
fight in the costume of another service must be like fighting 
under somebody else’s flag. Human beings are uncom- 
fortable until they get the right symbols. What actor 
would feel happy playing Hamlet in tweed knickerbockers 
and a brown bowler? To act the part of Hamlet a man 
must wear an “inky cloak.” Every schoolboy is conscious 
of the importance of costume on the first day on which he 
puts on the football-jersey of his school team or on which he 
wears the school-cap. With what rapture one thrust 
one’s head and arms into the yellow-and-black jersey and 
felt that one was an indubitable “ Wasp” at last! One 
was an initiate. One had put on the garment of inspiration. 
One’s strength was as the strength of ten because one was 
wearing the school colours. We belonged to the pack. Later 
on, we may become heretics and aspire after eccentricity 
rather than uniformity. But the man who has never 





enjoyed wearing a costume that marks him out as the 
fellow of his fellows has missed one of the small pleasures of 
existence. This is far different from the pleasure of wearing 
fancy dress. This last is a pleasure of vanity: the other 
is a pleasure of sympathy. In the latter case, it is as 
though we had joined a church and confessed our faith 
before men. We are now something more than ourselves : 
we are a school, or a nation, or some other glorious sort of 
crowd. Even those who break away from the conventions 
of dress do so only in order to adopt some other convention 
of their own. When the nineteenth-century art-student 
put on a velvet jacket, it was not so much an act of separa- 
tion from other men as an act of communion with other 
men. He did not merely break away from the company of 
Philistines, but he also joined the company of artists. At 
the same time, there are many men who are particularists 
in dress, and aim in their costume at expressing themselves 
rather than their caste. Whistler hoped by his flat-brimmed 
hat to separate himself not only from stockbrokers but 
from other artists. His costume symbolised egoism, not 
esprit de corps. O’Connell was similarly a_particularist 
in dress in always wearing a black glove on his right hand 
as a sign of penitence for having killed a man in a duel. 
Even Mazzini may be said to have been aiming at self- 
expression in dress when he put on mourning for his country. 
It is not only schoolboys, soldiers, dandies and artists who 
express their ideas in their clothes. We are all constantly 
doing it, either by our servitude to the conventions or our 
defiance of them. 

There was a time when the general passion for distinctive 
dress used to disturb many theorists about the future of 
society. It is obvious that, as the world is at present 
constituted, it is difficult for the man in moleskin trousers 
and hob-nailed boots to mix on terms of equality with the 
man who is “tailored” in Bond Street. He may, if he 
possesses what is called a “ rugged spirit of independence,” 
feel superior, but that is not the same thing, nor is it nearly 
so difficult. The ordinary man is not self-confident; he 
is confident—or diffident—in his clothes. It would require 
a great deal of courage to lunch at the Ritz in the costume 
of a coal-heaver, and it would take a great deal of courage 
to make a tour of the public-houses of Whitechapel in the 
costume of a clerk in the Foreign Office. In each case 
one would be regarded as an intruder, a foreign invader, 
and one would become the object of hostile looks, and 
perhaps acts, as foreigners used to be in Japan. Class- 
costume, in circumstances of such horrid contrast, produces 
class-hatred. Our clothes separate us socially almost as 
completely as though we were penned into different districts 
by law. In order to force the pace a little and to hasten 
the coming of the age of equality and fraternity, certain 
theorists used to contend that all the children of the nation 
should be educated together in national schools, and that 
they all ought to be compelled to wear the same costume 
within school hours. We doubt, however, whether men 
can be made free and equal as easily as that. So long as 
we have monstrous inequalities of wealth and education, 
no uniformity of dress can make us equals. Our accents or 
our hands will betray us. If men and women venerate fine 
clothes at the present moment, it is because fine clothes 
are a symbol of money and power. If this symbol were 
taken away, we should find other symbols. If we want 
men to feel equal, we must begin with something more 
radical than clothes. We must begin with money and food 
and schools and houses. And, even when something like 
equality has been established in regard to these things, 
there is little likelihood that men will resort to a dull uni- 
formity in their dress. Human beings are too human for 
that. Luckily, they are also of all sorts of different shapes. 
Some look like dogs, some like hogs, some like deer, some 
like sheep, some like lions, some like flamingoes, some like 
ostriches. Nature has made variety all but compulsory. 
Belief in equality does not involve belief in sameness. On 
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the contrary, it involves belief in the equal right of human 
beings to the sources of a rich and varied existence. 

On the other hand, there are many people who tell us 
that the all but universal wearing of khaki during the 
present war has already produced a sense of equality that 
is sure to last, © We very much doubt it. The esprit de corps 
of war-time is not a thing that long survives war. Even 
apart from that, the war has not democratised the Army 
as much as it is sometimes the fashion to pretend. The 
duke’s son has still preference above the cook’s son, and it 
is mere humbug to deny it, The revolution which the 
wearing of khaki is likely to bring about will in our opinion 
affect women far more than men. Women have at last got 
into trousers, and no one who has seen them swaggering 
along the streets of an English country-town in the intervals 
of farm-work, or munition-work, or whatever it may be, 
can believe that they will ever resign so boastful a costume 
save under compulsion, It is true that trousers have been 
the badge of labour rather than of freedom for women in 
the past, The skirt rather than the trouser has been the 
all but inseparable accident of female liberty. On the 
other hand, woman in the past has achieved liberty largely 
as a parasite, She is aiming at liberty now as a human 
being, a competitor with men, disdaining privileges. Khaki 
trousers, it seems then, are the woman’s glory and the 
sailor's shame. We may not like the change, but it is 
clear that the women themselves do. Those who deplore 
this may comfort themselves with the reflection that women 
have the reputation of being a fickle sex and may easily 
change back again. Besides, no change makes half as 
much difference as people are afraid it will do. Even amid 
revolutions, it is always ultimately the conservative in 
us that triumphs, 


THE OPTIMISM OF PATHOLOGY 


NLY the foolish or the ignorant can speak light- 
heartedly of disease with its malignant subtlety 
and spreading trail of misery. How often the 

microbe blots out the sun; how often we are staggered 
by the corruptio optimi pessima secn in the dissolution of a 
structure that stood for a generation like a tower four-square 
to the winds ; how often, in spite of the triumphs of modern 
medicine, the hydra-headed irrepressibility of disease grips 
us like a nightmare! Health is a magnificent quality, but 
it is ever eheek by jowl with disease; and thus arises the 
sinister view, of which William James spoke, that “ beauty 
and hideousness, love and cruelty, life and death keep house 
together in indissoluble partnership.”” But without talking 
nonsense about the whiteness of blackness, or the goodness 
of evil, it is perhaps possible to bring forward some useful 
considerations in regard to the optimism of pathology. In 
the first place, there is the important fact that apart from 
Senescence and parasites large and small, there is almost 
no disease in wild Nature, Should a pathological variation 
arise, it is eliminated before it takes grip. Constitutional 
disease is the occurrence of a metabolism out of place, 
out of time, and out of tune, and Nature makes short work 
of such unhandy idiosyncrasies. What then of potato 
disease and salmon disease, of fowl cholera and swine fever, 
of big-bud on our currant bushes and bee-disease in our hives? 
The list may be lengthened out, but the answer is probably 
the same in all cases, that these diseases are microbic or 
parasitic, not constitutional, and that they occur in arti- 
ficial, humenly-contrived conditions, not in the economy 
of wild Nature, There are very few examples of microbic 
diseases in natural conditions, one of the best known being a 
bacterial disease in sandhoppers, and this may, for all we 
know, have something to do with sewage or the like. It is 
not denied that wild animals are sometimes widely infected 
with microbes so that an epidemic results. We know of a 
sort of diphtheria among ring-doves, and it may be that 


some disease was responsible for the extraordinarily rapid 
disappearance of the Passenger Pigeon. But what is main- 
tained is that such occurrences are rare and evanescent, and 
that they are usually traceable to rapid human interference 
—to introducing new tenants into a region, to killing off the 
natural eliminators of the sickly, to permitting overcrowding, 
to an infection of the soil and water, and so forth. As to 
grouse, it seems that there is no specific disease in this well- 
nigh sacred bird, but that the removal of natural sifting 
agencies allows of the accumulation of weaklings and weak- 
nesses. The contingent of parasites which seems to be kept 
within bounds in the vigorous bird may increase sevenfold, 
spreading, for instance, to new organs, and this may give the 
death-blow. We submit, however, that in wild Nature, 
‘untainted by man’s misery,” as Shelley said, health and 
disease do not “ keep house together in indissoluble partner- 
ship.” As to the alleged occurrence of caries in Permian 
fossil-fishes and osteomyelitis in a cave-bear, perhaps it is 
not unjustifiable to regard such cases with a little suspicion. 

In the second place, are we not a little apt to forget what 
has been recently emphasized in Prof. J. G. Adami’s inter- 
esting Medical Contributions to the Study of Evolution (Duck- 
worth, London, pp. 872), that certain bodily processes, often 
included under the category of disease, are the organism’s 
efforts to adjust itself to what is in man’s case an extra- 
ordinarily subtle and changeful environment—in great 
part very artificial. Thus against the old view of inflam- 
mation as essentially an injurious process leading to the 
destruction of tissue, we have the modern view, firmly asso- 
ciated with the work of Metchnikoff, that inflammation is a 
response or reaction to an intruding irritant, and tends to 
counteract its deleterious effects. The reaction may be 
inadequate or excessive, for the organism cannot be per- 
feetly adapted to every casualty. But inflammation is 
none the less in the direction of repair and self-preservation. 
What we should marvel at is not human disease, but the 
many-sidedness of our power of counteracting the assaults 
of microbes and poisons. Prof. Adami writes: “ As shown 
by Sir William Leishman’s simple and beautiful experiment 
(which formed the basis of Sir Almroth Wright’s opsonic 
technique), there is not one pathogenic microbe which cannot 
be shown to be taken up and digested sooner or later by the 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes of the human blood.” That 
our marvellously well equipped bodyguard occasionally fails 
should not lead us to forget its normal success in counter- 
acting assaults and intrusions. We are not at all con- 
vineed by Prof. Adami’s arguments in support of the thesis 
that inborn capacities for resisting disease are the hereditary 
outcome of individual bodily adjustments in the same 
direction ; or that evolution, whether progressive or retro- 
gressive, is “the outcome of an active process of con- 
tinuous adjustment between organisms and their environ- 
ment,” if by “ adjustment ” is meant a direct reaction on 
the part of the living matter to its environment; but we 
think that he has done good service in calling attention 
afresh to the great importance of individual bodily modi- 
fications, the direct results of environmental and functional 
peculiarities, in showing that these are often effectively 
self-preservative, and in suggesting what still remains 
a rather vague hypothesis that peculiarities in surrounding 
influences may in some way that we do not understand 
serve as the stimuli of variations, more deeply seated than 
the dents and imprints which are technically called modi- 
fications. What many will find the most interesting con- 
tribution of the book is the discussion of what Prof. Adam! 
calls “the law of habit.” Once the cells of the body of 
a rabbit have got accustomed to producing a counteractive 
or anti-toxin to ricin (from the ecastor-oil plant), they may 
go on producing anti-ricin for weeks or months after the 
original stimulus. In the horse a_ single toxin unit of 
tetanus can lead in the process of immunisation to the 
production of 1,000,000 anti-toxin units. Ptyalism may 
persist for a year after a dose of mereury. A cold in the 
head may continue for weeks after the causative agent 
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has disappeared and thorough sterilisation of the nose has 
been effected. The cells form a habit, it may be an entirely 
new habit, and it lasts, “an acquired cell variation be- 
coming, if I may so express it, converted into a cell here- 
dity.” In somewhat the same way we may speak of microbes 
acquiring new habits, for the indifferent bacillus may 
become pathogenic, and the virulent may be tamed. But 
the difficulty is to pass from generations of cells and of 
unicellulars to the very different case of generations of 
multicellular animals. And even if we suppose, with Prof. 
Adami and others, that the peculiarly modified body-cells 
give off specific metabolites, or hormones, or messengers of 
some sort, which eventually reach their goal in the germ- 
cell and thus specifically affect the offspring—say in the 
direction of becoming innately immune to some poison— 
can one say that this is as yet more than a ballon dessai ? 

In the third place, just as evil is a tax on freedom, and 
instability the penalty of genius, so it seems legitimate to 
say that constitutional disease is the seamy side of varia- 
bility. Disease is often just a new departure that has 
gone a little beyond bounds. Sometimes it is a physio- 
logical slipping down to a lower rung of the evolution 
ladder. We go back to our definition that constitutional 
disease is a type of metabolism which is out of place, out 
of time, and out of tune. It is interesting to notice that 
what would be pathological in one animal may have become 
normalised in another; witness the threads from the male 
stickleback’s kidney with which he binds the water-weeds 
into a nest, or the necrosis at the base of the stag’s antlers 
which leads to their being shed. And the supra-salivation 
producing the material out of which the sca-swift Collocalia 
makes the fragile “edible bird’s-nest,”’ is it not nearly 
akin to ptyalism? Similarly, what is normal at one period 
of life may be pathological at another, as we see in the 
de-differentiation which occurs at certain stages in the 
change of a tadpole into a frog, or of a caterpillar into a 
butterfly. Looking backwards, we see that just as pain 
is in part interpretable as a self-preservative danger signal, 
so constitutional disease, practically absent in wild Nature, 
is @ warning to man of the dangers of artificiality and fool- 
hardy defiance of the fundamental principles of physiology 
(“fools afflicted because of their transgression,” as the 
psalmist put it). We see also that many processes labelled 
disease represent the organism’s best efforts to counteract 
poison, antagonise assaults, and repair injuries, We see 
also that constitutional disease is after all a miss out of 
many hits, a failure among many successful experiments, a 
tax on the priceless gift of variability. So we get a glimpse 
of the optimism of pathology. 

J. Anruur THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


DO not agree with certain Press statements that 
if politicians were as much disturbed by the new 

offensive as by previous recent offensives. I should 
say that their anxiety was much less, and upon the whole 
the lessening of anxiety was justified. Throughout the 
week interested people have continued to make futile efforts 
to find out who sent the cable which recalled Sir George 
Cave from his useful and urgent work in Holland to take 
part in the anti-alien circus performance at Westminster. 
1 am told that Sir George Cave himself is among the baffled 
searchers into the question of the authorship of that cable. 
That is to say, he still simply doesn’t know who sent it. 
The result of the East Finsbury election (at which less than 
1,200 voters elected a member) was a relief to two sets of 
persons—those for whom the only Front that really counts 
is the stunters and their Press, and those who care for the 
decencies of public life. 


On Tuesday Mr. Handel Booth arose in the House of 
Commons and moved an amendment. Mr. King arose and 
seconded the amendment. 


* oo oe 


The Canadian journalists now in Europe are a very bright 
and variegated lot. They have come prepared to learn, 
and they are learning—also admiring. When I met them 
a young man from Quebee who preferred to talk in French 
rather than in English invited me to tell him the whole 
truth about all our principal politicians. I judiciously 
refrained. Another gentleman, from London (Ontario), 
who had not been here before, handsomely admitted that 
our London “had it” over his. He went further and 
asserted that London (England) was much more of a 
‘“‘place” than even New York. The visitors were really 
immensely impressed by Mr. Lloyd George’s oration at the 
private dinner given in the banqueting cave of the Savoy 
on Friday of last week. And indeed I have never heard the 
Prime Minister suit his audience better. ‘The speech, by 
the way, was imperfectly reported. The reply to it was 
given by Mr. Woods. When I asked who was Mr. Woods, I 
was told that he was “a prairie man.” He is the editor of 
the Calgary Herald, and the most popular person in the 
delegation. His speech was “ the least as is” long, but it 
was an admirable speech, delivered with a great deal of 
charm. When Sir Robert Borden bayed his voice across 
the enormous cave, you might have thought that nobody 
could maintain the role of the British bull-dog better than 
he. General Turner, however, maintained it better. The 
restrained vigour of his tenacity was simply terrific. General 
Turner had far more letters after his name than any other 
speaker, and you felt that he must have deserved them 
all. He showed a demeanour fit to strike Hindenburg 
with apoplexy. 


+ a8 * 


The agricultural authorities had a beautiful scheme 
concerning compulsory agriculture for public-schoolboys 
during the ilies. The boys were to be formed into 
camps and do three or four weeks’ work towards saving 
the harvest. The scheme has broken down. It is, in fact, 
shattered to bits and totally abandoned. I hear that Eton 
rebelled against it, and that then, Harrow following 
suit, the authorities yielded to the formidable opposition. 
Other schools were in favour of the scheme, but they did 
not count. So that the war will not be won on the cornfields 
manned by Eton. This reminds me that recently that 
obstinate Latinist, Dr. McClure, headmaster of Mill Hill, 
spoke thus: “* We have 300 boys in the school, and they 
are nearly all normal boys. By ‘normal’ I mean highly- 
strung; led, but not driven; not exactly lazy, but lacking 
in application.” And he added that the headmaster of 
Eton agreed with him in this definition of the normal boy. 
Well! Perhaps if Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson some 
years ago had only accepted, instead of so modestly and 
sweetly refusing, the headmastership of Eton, the destiny 
of the English official classes might have been other than 
it now pretty certainly will be. 


> » * 


The ancient ruling caste, 1 learn, has by no means finished 
with the “ Honours scandal.”’ Some of the bluest members 
of the caste sent a letter to the Prime Minister on 
March 25th last year, and they are not yet placated. They 
are still “ moving,” and in a fine state of rage. I admit 
that this subject is one of the few upon which I share the 
feelings of the said caste. The amount of mere cadging for 
Honours that now goes on is marvellous. Nor do Honours 
seem to be in the slightest degree cheapened in the market. 
Whips and Private Secretaries confer titles and distinctions 
in these latter days by a sort of divine right which does not 
seem to derive from Ministers but to exist self-created. 
It is true that sundry of our most ancient titles were the 
fruit of outrageous scandal. But the passage of centuries 
reconciles us to an abuse, and all scandals are short-lived. 
The ancient ruling caste is apparently determined to have 
all Honours abolished (except naturally its own) or, in the 
alternative, to enforce the establishment of an Honours 
Committee of the Privy Council. Meanwhile it is a relief to 
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reflect that the high merits of the Faber family have been 
officially recognised by the bestowal of two baronies. But 
surely the third brother of the trinity ought in justice soon 
ps - —_— from the House of Commons to the House 
of Lords ! 


* ao % 


A northern miner, who happened to be a conscientious 
objector, died in prison this week. He died of double 
pneumonia. Of course, double pneumonia might have 
caught him outside prison, but it was inside that he died. 
Twenty-three conscientious objectors have died since the 
Military Service Act came into force. Seven per cent. of 
all C.O.’s who reach prison achieve a complete physical 
breakdown. In the last seven months the authorities have 
had to release ninety on grounds of health. I am reliably 
informed that Private Scott Duckers is nearing physical 
exhaustion. The next thing we shall hear of is the death 
of Private Scott Duckers. Inever knew him. But he wrote 
an interesting and very good-humoured book on his early 
experiences as a C.O., and the book was obviously the work 
of no ordinary man. He has been court-martialled four 
times (for the same offence), and has already served over 
two years’ hard labour, two years being the maximum 
period of hard labour which theorists hold the human 
organism to be capable of. If he does not die he will have 
served three and a-half years’ hard labour by the time he 
has finished his present sentence, for he is apparently not 
the kind of man to get himself released on grounds of health. 
He will then receive another sentence (still for the same 
offence). The fact that I consider Private Scott Duckers’ 
opinions to be ridiculous, and his conscience rather mulish, 
does not in the least mitigate my indignation at the treat- 
ment accorded to him and some of his “ comrades.” It is 
a deliberate and continued outrage against both the spirit 
and the letter of an Act of Parliament which was specially 
designed to meet such cases as his, and it is an outrage 
against common decency. If the progressive parties in the 
House of Commons were worth twopence, and if they were 
led for twopence, a striking manifestation would occur 
speedily, and the state of affairs would be altered at once. 
As things are, the case-hardened country must wait until 
some Home Secretary feels something strange within, and 
discovers that it is his conscience. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE DUTCH CONVOY 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—It is perhaps worth while drawing attention to a fact 
connected with the Right of Convoy which is not touched on in 
your interesting article. The attack by Mr. Bowles and the 
Northcliffe Press upon the Foreign Office is based upon the 
assertion that we have abandoned our right of search and returned 
to the rule of the Declaration of London. Neither of these 
assertions is, of course, true. But what is true is that in 1854, 
during the Crimean War, “Great Britain expressly waived the 
right to search vessels under neutral convoy, owing to the difli- 
culty that would otherwise have existed in maintaining naval 
co-operation with France, by whom the right of convoy was 
recognised.” (See The Law of Contraband of War, by H. R. 
Pyke, page 200.) The Times and certain people in this country 
never lose an opportunity of trying to discredit the Declaration 
of London and any international law or agreement recognising 
the rights of neutrals as against those of belligerents upon the sea. 
Thereby they are doing their best to provide ground for our 
enemies’ charge of British ‘“ navalism.”’ Thus if we had waived— 
as we have not—our rizht to search vessels under neutral convoy, 
it would have been a return not so much to this much-abused 
Declaration of London as to our practice during the Crimean 
War. It is significant that the Times cannot find room for a 
letter of some ten lines’ length pointing out this fact—presumably 
because the fact disposes of the whole force of their agitation.— 
Yours, etc., LEONARD WOOLF. 


July 14th. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have read with considerable interest your article on 
*““What is Wrong with the Civil Service,” and venture to 
ask for your consideration of the following observations thereon. 

Before the war the Report of the Royal Commission presided 
over by Lord Macdonnel made it obvious that much was wrong 
with the Civil Service, and it is clear from your article that 
the war has worsened matters. But your criticisms and proposals 
show that you have not grasped the true facts of the situation. 
You state that “he [the Civil Servant] takes no interest in 
his profession, considered generally and in the abstract, for 
its own sake.” And again, “* there is very little feeling for the 
advancement of the profession as a whole towards perfection.” 
You go on to compare Civil Servants unfavourably in this respect 
with ‘“* doctors, engineers, surveyors, and even lawyers.” Now, 
these assertions are much too sweeping. To take the first 
piece of evidence that comes to hand, the Civil Service Clerica] 
Alliance has quite recently formulated proposals for reform, 
taking as its guide the proposition that “‘ the problem of the 
Civil Service is how so to constitute it that the public interest 
may be most effectively served.””’ This may pass, I think, for 
** feeling for the advancement of the profession as a whole towards 
perfection,” and you will find plenty more evidence of the same 
spirit in the pamphlet explaining its aims which the Alliance 
has published. 

But I freely admit that there is much apathy, much lack 
of professional spirit among Civil Servants. The comparison 
you have instituted gives the clue to the cause of this. Doctors, 
engineers and lawyers have an immediate share in the control 
of their professions; they fix standards of qualification and 
have recognised machinery for advancing professional interests. 
These things the Civil Servant lacks. To take an interest in 
administrative methods, to widen his intellectual outlook by 
studies bearing upon his profession, will not only not assist his 
advancement, but may positively hinder it. In the lower clerical 
grades the belief is widespread that to work for a degree, that, 
say, of B.Sc. (Econ.), is to run serious risks of official disfavour. 
But this is not all, or the worst. The Civil Servant is ** cribbed, 
cabined and confined” on every hand by routineering methods 
which he did not make, and cannot modify. What loss this 
involves in wasted energy and dulled intelligence I need not say. 

Your panacea is the reform of the Establishment branches. 
But this is merely to tinker with symptoms ; more radical action 
is needed. For my own part, I have seen no proposals more 
likely to meet the case than those of the Clerical Alliance 
previously mentioned. I may condense them thus: 1. That 
Treasury control of the Service be abolished and vested instead 
in a Board composed of persons appointed by the Government, 
and representatives of Civil Service Associations, which Board 
should exercise control over methods of recruitment, training, 
pay and office organisation generally. 2. That in each Depart- 
ment Office Committees, similar in composition to the Board, 
should be set up to advise and assist heads of Departments 
in carrying out the principles laid down by the Board for the 
conduct of public business. This scheme, if put into operation, 
would bring to existence a keener professional spirit and enlist 
on the side of progress and efficiency much of the energy and 
intelligence at present running to seed or diverted into non- 
Service channels.—Yours, etc., 

SypNEyY Hersert, I.E.F. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Srr.—The letter printed in your issue of the 6th inst. from 
Mr. E. E. Beare, Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Council of 
Civil Servants, will be read with very great interest, not only 
in the Service but also outside it; and I suggest to him that 
the moment for his new organisation to gain its footing and 
begin a useful career is emphatically now. The Civil Service 
has been always rather a joke to the outside world, a joke that 
the initiate insiders have not taken any particular trouble to 
dispel. Your contributor, “ Solomon Eagle,” recently referred 
to the prospect of a comic novel on the Civil Service after the 
war with some pleasure ; but whenever this subject has been 
treated, even incidentally, by the novelists, it has always been 
the comic side of it which they have most readily grasped. It 
would not be difficult to quote examples in English, French 
and German fiction. This attitude of the public was well enough, 
perhaps, in an age whose motto was laissez-faire. When you 
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are concerned to withhold power from the hands of a particular 
class, it is as well if you can regard that class as slightly ridicul ous. 
But the attitude of laissez-faire has passed; and with it, too, 
should have passed the comic conception of the Civil Service. 
When a class has gathered, or is gathering, into its hands many 
of the vital interests of the public, it is certainly the concern of 
the public to take that class seriously and to see, above all, that 
it takes itself seriously. 

The function of the Civil Service, in the mechanism of the 
State, was growing daily more important before the war; and 
since the beginning of the war this growth has increased with a 
rapidity quite inconceivable before. This process has imported 
a new danger, but has also imported with it its own hope of a 
remedy. For it is not too much to say that some quite vivid 
conception of the duties and the structure of the Civil Service 
has now spread to a section of the public practically identical 
with the whole of the intelligentsia and the middle classes. Every 
family is now in intimate contact with the machine of adminis- 
tration, as some member of it is either controlled or controlling 
under one of the new schemes of administration which war condi- 
tions have produced ; and almost every circle in which intelligent 
and constructive discussion takes place includes a number of 
persons working in Government offices. The new erganisation 
should therefore make an effort to appeal to the private persons 
whose interest in administration has recently been aroused for 
the first time and to those who have passed into the work of 
administration from outside and will pass out again when the 
war is over. It should appeal, that is to say, to that person 
whom the Civil Servant generally so heartily despises—the 
temporary official. He combines practical experience with a 
detached point of view ; and his opinion now is as little negligible 
as his influence will be ten years hence. 

* TEMPORARY CIVILIAN.” 


WEE WOT NOT 


To the Editor of Tux New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—I see from your issue of June 29th that Mr. David 
Freeman, of Kuala Lumpur, has brought forward the Authorised 
Version of the Bible as a justification of the use of the words 
wewot not in The Great Memory. Is this not a little beside 
the point ? All authorities are agreed that during the later 
Middle Ages, when the abbots and monks of The Great 
Memory are supposed to have lived, the present tense of the 
verb to wit was (with some variations in spelling): singular, 
first person, wot; second person, wost; third person, wot ; 
plural, all persons, wit (or witen). Accordingly, while we find 
in Genesis xxxix. 8, in one version my lord unknoweth, and 
in the other my lord woot not, in Exodus xxxii. 1 and 23 the 
two versions read we knowen not and we witen not respectively 
and in Acts vii. 40 we witen not occurs in both versions. In 
Chaucer the same usage prevails, though woot is occasionally 
used in the second person plural, probably a result of the fact 
that this was already coming to be employed in a singular as 
well as in a plural sense. At the time of the Reformation, 
when the translations were made on which the Authorised 
Version is based, the verb was already obsolescent, its correct 
conjugation was forgotten, and the pseudo-archaic forms wottest 
and wolteth were employed for the second and third persons 
singular and wot for the plural.—Yours, etc., 

75 Craven Park Road, Joun W. Evans. 
Harlesden, N.W. 


Miscellany 


KEW : FLOWERS AND HUMOURS 
TT" bright advertisements which have adorned the 


Underground in these modern days range from 

a passage of Marcus Aurelius (unacknowledged) 
to a picturesque map of London streets. The most direct 
of them is a gay parrot which iterates the advice, “ Go to 
Kew!” The advice is sound at most times in the year, 
and specially from spring to early autumn, when besides the 
gay freaks of human fashion there is always something 





bright and beautiful and natural to be seen, and the war 
may be almost forgotten for a while. Almost, since a 
penny for entrance is not much, but you should hear the 
exclamations and objurgations of the soldiers who look for 
tea in the gardens, and find none because a wise official 
has closed the place, one of the few reasonable attempts at 
the open-air cafés which London needs. The old gentleman 
who, animated by tea and the adjacent pergola of wistarias, 
called the place a ‘ Nabob’s Vineyard” has probably 
departed in disgust. But that other old gentleman may 
remain who was observed in a decidedly hot house sleeping 
over a Sunday newspaper, and achieving on a cold spring 
day Virgil's miracle of “ summer in months that are not 
summer’s.”” He recalled yet another, who in his wife’s 
words, “’ad a beautiful death. “E died a reading the 
Telegraph.” 

Human character in holiday guise is always on view at 
Kew. Besides the flowers, too, there are strange ducks, 
squirrels, and a fine grey stork, who is an accomplished 
poseur on one leg and will walk gravely with a human 
friend, pecking the crowd out of his path. The birds lead 
to endless questions from the young, and more or less skilful 
evasions of ignorance from the professional aunt or uncle. 
The young things of a later age and more self-conscious 
time of life in the picture hats and sports coats are less 
exigent concerning natural history, pour out a word or two 
of gush and pass on. 


The station of Kew Gardens puts one at a short distance 
right into the best part of the grounds, near broad walks 
of grass, which have not yet been dug up and made into a 
potato field, and near the Wild Garden and Rock Garden, 
which are, for the first half of the year at least, not to be 
missed. The Wild Garden is past its best times, showing 
green ferns instead of colour, but it still holds its attrac- 
tions, including tall mulleins, which are Adam’s Blanket, 
and a gigantic cow-parsley which grows some fifteen feet 
high and riots like a tropical creeper. But at this season 
one hurries on to the Rock Garden, with a passing glance 
at the opening near it which shows the herbaceous flowers 
behind the tall brick wall. They are not out yet, but for 
three months at least the Rock Garden has been full of 
beauty. Last Sunday it drew from a little girl the com- 
ment, “ You can pick flowers in Fairyland, but not at 
Kew.”’ She did her best to smell the large white Japanese 
iris, but, alas! it has no fragrance. It luxuriates just now 
in one of the best parts of the Rock Garden, where a rivulet 
trickles down from a rock to encourage many irises, Ragged 
Robin white and red, various sorts of meadow-sweet, and a 
bush growth of that odd monkey-flower which came to 
England from America and is now beginning to make the 
banks of many of our rivers bright with yellow. In patches 
it is as brilliant as the marsh-marigold and lasts longer in 
flower. In the Rock Garden the blue and purple poppies 
(meconopsis) are beginning to fade, but there are still purple 
orchises and foreign primulas on tall stalks with curious 
shades of red, and an orange one from China. The dark 
geranium, named blood-red, has changed here, both to 
white and to a light, frivolous pink. The gentians are 
mostly over and the saxifrages, but there is some good 
white of both sorts. There is a charmingly delicate white 
saxifrage which droops under its clusters of blossom. It 
may be missed, as it is a modest affair, but you cannot, if 
you have any sense of direction, miss another of the saxi- 
frage family advertised as specially worth notice at the 
entrance. This is a plot of syringa shrubs which makes a 
brilliant white patch near the Temperate Houses, and is 
less robust than the ordinary syringa. It is called Mock 
Orange or Philadelphus, not syringa. These learned names 
are a nuisance to the ordinary person, and in this case one 
may confess freely to ignorance of exact meaning. The 
Greek seems to imply a fondness for brothers, or that syringa 
was a favourite with the second of the Ptolemys who was 


called Philadelphus. 
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A show flower which is due shortly is the Victoria Regia 
lily, which occupies most of a large tank. Its chief attraction 
is, however, not its blossom of early Victorian pink (which 
cannot compare with the blue lilies beside it), but the 
enormous umbrella-like leaves, which float on the water, 
and are protected with spines at the edges. It is grown 
from fresh seed every year. 

This House is joined to two wings which have nearly 
always some strange and brilliant orchids, but before 
leaving it one should not miss on the wall the delicate and 
beautifully tinted blossoms of the Indian creeper Thun- 
bergia, rightly called ‘*‘ grandiflora.” The gracefully tinted 
purple petals of the flowers will be on show for several 
weeks. It must have, one thinks, a poctic name in its 
native haunts. 

The blaze of colour in the Gardens will go on for many 

a week, and even heighten with the advent of the phloxes ; 
but nothing more brilliant need be wished for than the 
Dropmore Anchusa, a handsome variety of the Alkanet and 
Borage family. It grows on the edge of the big pond that 
is fed by the Thames—not so well this summer as in previous 
years. On the other hand, an isolated bed of it not far off 
the Wild Garden can no more be missed than the white 
syringa. It is a blaze of deep blue which it may puzzle 
the casual visitor to name, for he knows nothing of the 
gardens of Dropmore, and is indifferent to the sparse blue 
of the Alkanet and Borage. The tendency to drop into 
Latin for cultivated]flowers flatters the pride of easy learn- 
ing, but is to be regretted when there is an English word 
available. There is no need to call Larkspur Delphinium, 
or Jacob’s Ladder Polemonium; and the Red-hot Pokers, 
now being heavily raided by bees, have a learned name 
quite beyond the average gifts for pronunciation. The 
people who gush about old herbals might carry their transi- 
tory enthusiasm further and reintroduce some of the old 
English names which Parkinson carefully noted in his 
“ speaking garden ”’ of “all sorts of pleasant flowers which 
our English ayre will permitt to be noursed up.” His 
Paradisus of 1629 was reprinted in facsimile a few years 
sinee, and shows the wide knowledge one would expect in 
an apothecary to James 1. Who has read it? Who knows 
what the Nonsuch is ? 

I had almost forgotten to add that the long;walks of sheer 
grass in Kew—* Quite the best thing in the place,” I heard 
a lady of discernment remark—do not indicate an un- 
patriotic indifference to vegetables. Near the pond in the 
middle of the grounds and the big House there are beds of 
roses, pansies and Martagon lilies, white, orange, and deep 
claret ; but there is also a huge bed, some hundred yards 
long, of that lily which is known in the kitchen as the onion. 
Kew knows’ how to grow useful things, and brought rubber 
through on its precarious journey from the West of the 
world to the East. The many financiers who have profited 
by the transference might have insisted on retaining the 
official publications of the Gardens in war-time. They 
may be dull to the ordinary man, but they are of more 
use than many ollicial manifestoes which nobody can 
understand. 

“Economic plants ’’ are, however, a special study which 
does not interest the average sightscer. At this time of 
the year he can see a host of fine shrubs in blossom, and 
enjoy the spreading favour of splendid trees, from the Cedar 
of Lebanon to the English beech. The mixture of the 
strange and the familiar is one of the pleasures of Kew, and 
visitors from the other side of the world may recognise 
old friends. For instance, the Washington Thorn from 
North America is out now ; it looks and smells like our Eng- 
lish hawthorn, which is now done with so far as blossom 
is concerned. It is, in fact, a hawthorn, as the Latin name 
on its trunk assures those who know. Here a botanist 
may be useful, though in general there is a belief, supported 
by the surmises of writers of fiction, that such persons 
are mild idiots. Another favourite theory supposes the 


botanist to be so lost in pedantry that he cannot appreciate 
beauty. 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A dicotyledon was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


The dissection of tissues and the quarrels about species 
may dull some intellects, but it does not improve the grace 
of the celandine to call it a buttercup, nor is the Rosebay 
Willow Herb, which sprang up on the waste ground at 
Kingsway and is now glorifying some suburban railway 
embankments, really entitled to the honours of the Loose- 
strife in Meredith and elsewhere. Still, since scientific 
novelists make these mistakes, they may come to be correct 
mistakes in time. This is not the Age of the Expert, as 
everybody knows. It is the Age of Publicity, and of the 
newspaper, which, unlike Parkinson’s Paradisus, is the 
paradise of the inexpert. 
VERNON RENDALL. 


TWO GARDEN PIECES 
I. 


IRDS, whose clear singing reaches 
To furthest corners of these still garden-halls 

Pillared with ancient beeches 

And floored with quiet green 
Of smoothly-spreading lawns, where falls 

Sunlight—golden, warm, serene, 

Laid like shining banners in between 

The long boughs’ falls : 

O birds, your singing reaches 
Mysteriously through the soul’s dim halls, 

Troubles its sleep and teaches 

By those pure calls 
Dead love, forgotten sweetness, vanished pain, 
To rise and hold my hands and clasp my arms ; 
Till, freed from Time’s indignities and harms, 
My dearest steps again 

From the grey porch, and we like gods great-hearted, 
Our love reborn and the life-long ache departed, 
Pace with delight grass walks and sunny reaches, 
Regrets and hopes laid-by, wrapt in sereneness 
Breathed out from wide aisles of unfading beeches, 

And the long lawn’s greenness. 


II. 
O holy trees, 

Green homes of unperturbed tranquillities, 
O beeches thriving in a long content, 
Let me behold you and in contemplation 

Drain this refreshment sent 
From your pure being, free from domination 
Of angers, sorrows, and the long disease 
Of hope, the long anxiety of love ; 
So patiently receiving from above 
Sunlight and rain and the changing ministration 
Of circling years, and from the deep earth taking 
Your needed food; the servants of no strife 

Nor laws of your own making, 
But only that divine law which is Life. 
Oh, out of your divine abundance give 
To our blind poverty the gift that saves 

That we at length may live: 
And afterwards draw beauty from our graves. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was a good day that saw Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
appointed to the Chair of English Literature at 
Cambridge. His professorship compels, or at least 

incites, him to lecture; and his lectures make books. The 
first-fruits of his academic career were the lectures which 
made his admirable and enjoyable book The Art of Writing. 
More lectures—and some contributions to periodicals— 
have now been gathered in a volume (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net) called Studies in Literature. A single 
star on the cover gives a welcome hint that similar volumes 
are to follow. 


Sir Arthur is not a conspicuously erudite critic ; that is 
to say, he does not make a display of his learning and has 
no love of the small fact for the small fact’s sake. There 
isnothing of thescientific literary historian in him; you will 
never find him, with great labour, fixing a date or tracing 
the operation of recondite, and possibly bad, influences 
upon unimportant writers. Such critics have their uses and 
their interest; but he is not among them. There is in 
him, indeed, little at all of the philosopher, the scientist, 
the systematiser, or the theorist. Being an independent 
man with taste and sense, he frequently throws out ideas 
which others might work out ; but he never exhausts their 
possibilities himself. He is the sort of critic one would 
expect a man to be who was himself a first-rate anthologist, 
a good writer of verse, and a vivid romantic novelist. He 
is skilful at describing a personality; he can assist our 
imagination to perceive the atmosphere and colour of a 
remote place or century; but above all he can quote, 
pertinently and profusely, in the furtherance of his grand 
objects. He leaves to others the discussion of what “* mode ” 
the syrens sang in—not, according to Sir Thomas Browne, a 
question of which a solution is inconceivable. What he 
sets himself to do is to assist people to enjoy good literature, 
to tell them where to find it, and, by detecting and exhibiting 
the essentials of living art, to put young writers on the 
right road. His precept, so to say, consists largely of other 
men’s practice ; and there is, I conceive, no living man whose 
range and aptness of quotation from English and Latin is 
larger. His response to beauty of language, strength of 
feeling and nobility of thought is sure; and his enthusiasm 
is infectious. A young writer who reads him when he is at 
his best will go off full of sound notions and beans. 


* ae x 


_ The subjects dealt with in the new volume include Patriot- 
ism in English Literature, the terms “Classical and 
Romantic,” “‘ The Horatian Model in English,” “ Ballads,” 
“Some Seventeenth Century Poets,” George Meredith, 
Hardy, Coleridge, Arnold, Swinburne and Charles Reade. 
They vary in length and fulness. Some, I think, might well 
have been expanded; the later lyric verse of Mr. Hardy 
deserves far more extensive quotation than it gets. But 
the adequate and the inadequate essays alike are full of 
suggestiveness. It is impossible to discuss them seriatim ; 
and they contain a hundred remarks each of which might 
start one on an article. The first of them is in the preface, 
where Sir Arthur observes that “ the claim, for the moment 
fashionable, that a general philosophy of xsthetic can be 
constructed by a thinker who, in practice, cannot distinguish 
Virgil from Bavius, or Rodin from William Dent Pitman, 
Seems to presume a credulity almost beyond the dreams 
of illicit therapeutics.” And a very tempting one appears 
in the last essay : “‘ Horace Walpole was in his way as good 
#* patriot as Burke and at least as clear-sighted.” I incline 


to think that a man’s whole political outlook might be 
deduced from his assent to or dissent from that. 


oe x * 


I notice, perusing amongst Sir Arthur's independent 
judgments, this about Donne : 

There is where you shall seek for the great Donne, the real Donne ¢ 
not in his verse, into which posterity is constantly betrayed, but 
in his Sermons, which contain (as I hold) the most magnificent prose 
ever uttered from an English pulpit, if not the most magnificent 
prose ever spoken in our tongue. 

What reservations one would like to add to the first part 
of this; but what truth there is in the second! Probably 
a hundred people read Donne’s verse for one who even opens 
those great folios of Sermons, still sometimes to be found 
at theological booksellers who cater for clergymen and 
regard Donne primarily not as John Donne, but as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. But in the Sermons are to be found 
sublime and sustained passages in which all the merits 
of his verse are present and from which all its ubiquitous 
faults—its ungainliness, unevenness, obscurity, tortuous- 
ness of thought, over-intellectuality—are absent. I do not 
think that in our day they have ever been reprinted, in 
bulk or in selection ; but it is as certain as anything can be 
that some time they will gain their rightful place, and 
that they will never afterwards leave it. “I hope,” adds 
Sir Arthur, “some day to speak to you of Donne and 
Andrewes, Hall, Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, and others of the 
Great Age of the Pulpit.” That promise should be redeemed, 
not merely for Donne's sake but for Taylor's, a master of 
English now so neglected (read Mr. Gosse’s book on him) 
that even connoisseurs in the seventeenth century often 
think this mere divine may safely be ignored. 


There are two more passages which [ would commend 
for consideration to those who are concerned with the 
immediate future of literature. One contains Sir Arthur's 
frank condemnation of satire : 


It is a form of art that appeals to me very faintly, especially in 
warm weather—and this not merely because bad temper is trouble- 
some, but for the reason that anger—valuable, indeed, now and 
then— is a passion of which it behoves all men to be economical. 
To be indignant is better than to be cynical: to rage is mantier than 
to sneer. Yet to be constitutionally an angry man—to commence 
satirist and set up in business as a professionally angry man—has 
always seemed to me, humanly speaking (and therefore artistically), 
more than a trifle absurd. Few will deny Juvenal’s force: yet after 
all as we open a volume entitled Sirieen Satires of Juvenal, what are 
we promised but this—‘‘ Go to! I, Decimus Junius Juvenalis, 
propose to lose my temper on sixteen several occasions” ? 


This, in a sense, may be considered platitudinous; but 
if the truth it contains is lost sight of much harm may be 


done. It is one expansion of the doctrine “ Look in thy 
heart and write.” To write out of that strong hatred 


which is the complement of love is often desirable. But 
cynicism and the cultivation of distaste, the pursuit of 
the sneer rather than the hearty laugh, is death to great art. 
The man who falls a slave—it is easy to do it and applause 
may be obtained by it—to the habit of satire will get into 
a frame of mind which is incompatible with the passions 
from which the best literature springs. Wit, if kept well 
under, is a good servant; but it is the enemy of beauty. 
On this Q. might well lecture at greater length; and the 
same is to be said for the point he makes about Thomas 
Hood, whose comic and serious work would never, he says, 
be allowed to be one man’s work were their authorship 
unknown. We have got into a habit, a discase, of literary 
specialisation ; and most of us resent a man putting his 
whole self into his work. If you are a serious wsthete, you 
write a comic song at your peril: you must be solemn if 
you are serious. You must not be natural in public, what- 
ever you are in private, 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Top Speed. By W. Perr Rince. Methuen. 6s. net. 


The War-Workers. By W. M. Detarmetp. Heinemann, 
6s. net. 


Mrs. Bente. By C. E. Lawrence. Collins. 6s. net. 


The Island Mystery. By G. A. Briruincuam. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


Those who like Mr. Pett Ridge’s individual form of short- 
hand will be more than content with Top Speed. In it 
he resumes again that role of the genial showman, or 
sympathetic prompter to the good old melodrama of 
London life. He is best at the comic business; but he 
never forgets the sentiment or the hint of tragedy which 
is essential if the gallery is to be really pleased. There 
is no war in Top Speed. It relates the rise of Donaldson, 
milkman, to be Mayor of his borough, and finally Knight 
for his municipal services. And round him gather his 
family, his friends, his enemies, his hangers-on—all dashed 
in with a few broad strokes of humour expressed by way 
of understatement. Mr. Ridge’s motto might be, Not 
*arf, or I don’t fink ; he is in his method so typical of that 
form of Cockney humour. And always in his books there 
is evidenced the determination not to be taken in, not 
to be disappointed. Tragedy is something to be greeted 
with a shrug and a smile, and all violent emotions such 
as pity or even anger may be felt deeply but expressed 
flippantly. We have always felt that the method was more 
sulted to the short story than to the novel; in a long 
book it becomes, especially in conjunction with Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s staccato style, rather tiresome. And Mr. Pett 
Ridge has the tendency which besets all facetious authors 
to invent business in order to be spared the pains of 
elaborating character. This is sometimes a grave fault, 
as in this story, when Mrs. Donaldson—an adoring wife— 
suddenly becomes unreasonably jealous with no ground 
but the gossip of an avowed enemy. 

Miss Delafield’s book is from another social angle; and 
is concerned less with social than with personal humours. 
The difference in the social outlook can be illustrated by 
a slight instance: In Top Speed a Member of Parliament 
whom Donaldson nurses into the House, comes to visit 
his local backer, “and spoke of Jeanie and Beryl as two 
uncommonly nice gels.” In The War-Workers Mrs. 
Willoughby is “told off” by Miss Delafield because she 
asked, “Is that your delightful girl ? °—pronouncing the 
word as though it rhymed with “curl.” What a language 
we have! To get two jokes out of the pronunciation of 
one of the commonest words in the tongue, and then not 
to give the unfortunate foreigner a clue as to what “ girl ” 
does, or should, rhyme with! The real interest of The 
War-Workers is, however, in Miss Delafield’s ambitious 
picture of Charmian Vivian. The execution is not equal 
to the conception! In a way Charmian recalls the heroine 
of A Regiment of Women; but her essential parasitism 
—for all autocracy is a form of parasitism—is not so 
morbid nor so hateful as that of the sinister schoolmistress. 
Charmian runs the Midland Supply Depot, and runs it 
well. She puts her work first, before her home, her father, 
her friends, . . . and really before the country. In a scene 
of considerable power, when, after her father’s death, 
Charmian insists on her own way in argument with her 
mother and John Trevellyan : 

“Mother, you had better understand me once and for 
all. Nothing will induce me to give up any single item 
of all that I’ve undertaken.” 

“But, Char, why ?” inquired Captain Trevellyan mildly. 
“Is it the work you care about, or just the fact of doing 
it yourself? ” 

Dead silence followed the inquiry. 

Miss Delafield has in Charmian attempted a study of 
a character to whom the war has given unusual oppor- 
tunities. Most people are found by the war rather indeter- 
minate, uncertain, doubtful. For them a Charmian Vivian 
comes as a godsend. She saves thought and trouble. 
It may be years before we discover how mischievous has 
been the result of the atmosphere of doing what you are 
told has been. The virtue—if there is any—of obedience 
is entirely dependent on there being people fit to command. 
And too often those who are best able to command are, 


like Charmian, least fit to issue orders. Miss Delafield 
has a grasp of this tale, and her book has a value apart 
from its admirable presentation of the clash of personalities. 
It is lacking in maturity; at times she is tempted acting 
by cleverness, and at times we feel she is too bitter against 
Charmian. We do not believe, for instance, that Charmian 
would have “ groused” so much at the conditions of life 
at the hostel; and at times her snobbery is a little too 
crudely portrayed. But The War-Workers is an excellent 
restrained piece of satire; and the slight love interest is 
given exactly the necessary amount of prominence. 

Mrs. Bente only just escapes being a really first-rate 
novel. Mr. C. E. Lawrence has chosen a good subject ; 
and that perhaps is partly responsible for the failure of the 
book to reach to first rank. All first-rate novels—to make 
a violent generalisation—are great because of their 
characters. Their characters command and alter the 
subject. It is true a novelist may begin first with a subject, 
not with people; probably most novelists do. But as 
he writes the subject will be changed and moulded by 
the characters. Now, Gervase Bente is always confined 
by the subject. He never escapes. He does nothing 
out of keeping. And his imprisonment so perplexes Mr. 
Lawrence that he brings his tale to a conclusion incredibly 
weak. Still, Mrs. Bente is a very good novel. In the very 
first chapter we have two Doole parsons talking in a way 
that modern priests do talk. They are typical rather than 
individual; but, then, parsons—like most professional 
men—tend to be typical. But Gervase Bente, the junior 
curate, is not typical. And his marriage with Poppy, 
or Ellen Parker, the harlot he wants to save, is made both 
credible and interesting. Mr. Lawrence writes rather 
baldly. We should like to know a little more what Bente’s 
vicar said to him. That is the first glimpse we have of 
the prison-bars surrounding the characters. Bente has 
got to marry his harlot—-and Mr. Lawrence just ignores 
the fact that he has given Bente a vicar and a fellow-curate 
who would actually have succeeded in stopping the marriage. 
For the same fineness which makes Bente think the marriage 
possible would have made him susceptible to persuasion 
against it. One forgets this, however, in pleasure at Mr. 
Lawrence’s delicate and sincere portrayal of their married 
life. It is in the true comic spirit—comedy very low in 
tone, and near to tragedy. Some may object that such a 
subject can hardly be adequately handled without some 
treatment of the physical aspects of married life. We 
are frankly glad to meet a novel in which sex is treated, 
as it normally is in normal lives, only by implication. 
Mr. Lawrence does not shirk any difliculties; but his 
attention is given to the social and personal problems 
which confront Bente and his wife in the country parish 
to which they go. The comfortable, rather Trollope-y rector 
and his wife, the saucy parishioners, and the salacious 
sidesmen are all economically drawn—all contribute to 
the central figures of Poppy and Gervase. 

The Island Mystery is frank farce with a little comedy 
insinuated. And it is not Birmingham farce at its best. 
Possibly one cannot demand such rare ore as Spanish 
Gold in these days; but it is disappointing to find G. A. 
Birmingham lapsing quite so definitely. Spies and secret 
caves and tanks of oil and submarines—these are no 
properties for the author of The Inviolable Sanctuary, 
Except for a few flashes from our old friend Gorman, M.P., 
The Island Mystery is but dull reading ; it might have been 
written by a tired Anthony Hope after seeing Pellissier 
and the Follies pot The Prisoner of Zenda. 


OUR ENEMIES 


Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germany. What I 
Know. By Countess Orca Leurrum. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Beyond the Rhine. By Marc Henry. Constable, 6s. 6d. 
net. 

It is curious that, among the many people who are now 
attempting to describe and explain to us what Is peculiar 
in the national make-up of our enemies, so very few, when 
they come to details, are successful. The general character- 
istics of Germans, and to a less extent of Austrians, are 
to-day well known to all right-thinking Englishmen, but 
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for explanation and understanding we want not generalities, 
but particularities, and it is in particulars that our guides 
are so lamentably deficient. For example, M. Mare Henry, 
who has lived many years in Germany and who has written 
an entertaining and instructive book, writes in a chapter 
headed “German Women”: “I also remember another 
woman. . . She wandered from town to town with a 
bundle of impossible manuscripts under her arm, spending 
her time between publishers’ offices and public places 
frequented by well-known authors. Her gentle soul did 
its best to snare the affections of famous poets, and some 
did indeed temporarily succumb. .. .” Now the lady 
may have been “echt deutsch,” but her characteristics 
were not German; we have met the same gentle soul in a 
most British body many times between Chelsea and 
Bloomsbury ; we have fallen in with a French variety in 
Paris, and even a Scandinavian variety in Stockholm. 
No; gentle female souls with a penchant for famous poets, 
and famous poets who occasionally succumb to gentle 
female souls are found on both sides of the Rhine, on every 
side of every river, and so too, in these days of print and 
typewriters, are ladies with bundles of impossible MSS. 
under their arms. 


The problem of describing and explaining the Germany 
is one of selecting particulars. In the above example 
M. Henry has failed because he has selected a characteristic 
which does not distinguish ; it confounds the German with 
the rest of weak humanity. But M. Henry quite often 
succeeds. He tells us, for instance, that in Bavarian towns 
there are to be seen a miserable class of poor woman all 
day long pushing a rod along the groove of the tram rails 
in order to force out the mud which collects in the rails. 
Miserably paid, she is employed by the municipality and 
wears upon her hat a municipal badge. The unfortunate 
woman is, however, like all German officials, given a title ; 
her fellow-countrymen address her as Stédtische Elektrische 
Strassenbahnschienenreinigungsfrau, or, as one might say, 
* Municipal-female - cleaner - of - electrical - tramway - lines.” 
There you have the difference, for a man might travel all 
his life of threescore years and ten between Hoxton and 
Hammersmith, and he would never meet a female soul 
calling itself ‘the municipal-female-cleaner-of-electrical- 
tramway-lines.”’ 


M. Henry is, in fact, much more successful in conveying 
an impression of Germantum than most writers. He has 
lived many years beyond the Rhine and has mixed and 
met with many different German sects and scts. He has 
known their famous men from Wedckind to the Social- 
Democrat leaders and Voigt, the Képenick Captain. The 
quality and point of his little sketches and stories are 
curiously uneven. Perhaps the best thing in the book 
is the reflection which a German cavalry officer once made 
to him : “First of all comes a cavalry officer. Then 
there’s nothing and again nothing. Then comes the horse. 
Then there’s again nothing, and again and again and again 
nothing. Then comes the infantry officer. Then there’s 
nothing and again nothing, and then comes the good God, 
and after the good God there’s nothing, nothing, nothing 
and then comes the artillery officer and far, far away, almost 
out of sight, the German people.” | ; 


And far, far away, almost out of sight, comes what the 
Countess Olga Leutrum knows about Germany and Austria. 
And that is most strange, because the Countess was born 
in Austria-Hungary of a Hungarian father, married a 
Hungarian, and has lived nearly all her life in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. She has lived that life at the Court 
or among diplomatists, and has known the great de Martens, 
and Aehrenthal, de Staal, Forgach, Miinster, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and the late Mr. Stead. We have known none 
of these distinguished gentlemen, but there is practically 
ee which Countess Olga Leutrum knows about the 

eutonic Court and diplomacy, about the Germans and 
Austrians, which we too did not know. There are, however, 
two things which we did not know. The first is that 
— every distinguished diplomatist shared with 
: ~ ate Mr. Stead and the Countess Olga Leutrum the 
ery prophecy. And we never knew, we never suspected 
meee ir Julian Pauncefote, when paying an afternoon call, 

ould address the company, which included the late Mr. 


Stead, in these terms: “ Things may turn out like that 
if our very worst fears—fears we do not allow ourselves 
to harbour, hardly even to formulate as yet—should 
take shape and materialise. God be merciful upon humanity 
and spare us the reality of such a nightmare !” 


HISTORY IN TREATIES 


The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Sir Aucustus Oakes, C.B., and R. B, 
Mowat. With an Introduction by Sir H. Erie 
Ricuarps. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


The names upon the title-page of this book are a guarantee 
of the authors’ knowledge of their subject. That in itself is 
no small thing in these days when anyone who has read the 
‘* Collected Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Out- 
break of the European War” or Prince Lichnowsky’s 
Memorandum can set up as an authority on international 
Law and Treaties. A high Foreign Office official (retired), 
an authority on history and treaties, and a Professor of 
International Law and Diplomacy provide a combination 
which can rely upon a rather wider equipment. The 
equipment cannot be too wide or the knowledge too deep 
of anyone who proposes to write a book about the great 
European treaties of the last century. The war brought 
home to us the fact of which we were entirely ignorant— 
that the nineteenth century had built up in Europe a very 
highly organised society of States which was based upon 
international agreements and treaties. Withdraw or destroy 
that base, and the whole framework of international society 
dissolves into ruin and anarchy. The international history 
of Europe since 1800 is written in its treaties, and that 
cannot be said of any other century. Other periods have 
written their histories in the chronicles of their kings and 
princes, in wars and empires, even in monuments and 
churches ; only in the last hundred years has the history 
of nations come to be written in legal documents and formal 
agreements. 

Neither the ordinary man nor the professional historian, 
particularly in this country, was aware of these facts or of 
their significance. At school, for instance, we read a history 
book which told us ten times more about the Crimean War 
than about the Treaty of Paris, and gave about the same 
space to the Treaty of Berlin as to the birth of a royal 


princeling. Yet the Treaties of Paris and Berlin are land- 
marks in international civilisation almost as notable 
as Magna Charta in _ political civilisation. Moreover, 


this neglect of the relation between history and treaties 
was not confined to school books. It was not easy for the 
more advanced student to find the text of even the most 
important treaties except in very voluminous and expensive 
works of reference. Sir Augustus Oakes and Mr. Mowat have 
therefore produced a book which is above everything 
useful. Elsewhere one cannot acquire in a volume of a 
reasonable bulk and price the full text in English of the 
Congress Treaty of Vienna, the Treaties of Prague and 
Frankfort, of Paris and Berlin, the Belgian, Greek, and 
Luxemburg treaties, the agreements in connection with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, the Union of Italy, the Con- 
stitution of the German Empire, and the Triple Alliance. 
Occasionally the authors wisely add documents which are 
not the mercly formal texts of treaties but are of great 
international interest and importance. For instance, after 
the text of the Belgian Treaty of 1839 they print the 
‘** Report of Conversations between the Belgian and British 
Military Authorities, 1906,” from the Aktenstiicke zum 
Kriegsausbruch and the Belgian Grey Book. In this way 
they succeed in bringing out the relation of the dry bones 
of these legal documents to living events. That too is, to 
our thinking, the chief merit of the whole scheme of their 
book. It is not merely a very convenient work of reference, 
for the authors preface the text of their documents with 
an historical account of the events leading up to the signing 
of the agreements. These historical disquisitions are 
necessarily concise, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily dry, 
and naturally everyone will not agree with all the historical 
judgments implied inthem. But they do succeed in bringing 
out very clearly the great part which international treaties 
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played in nineteenth-century Europe. No one can read 
this book without seeing that events happening to-day 
and of profound significance for us all are the logical results 
of the natural evolution of a complex European socicty 
of States based upon a system of legal international agree- 
ments. And the conclusion is irresistible that the future 
of Europe will depend upon the further evolution of that 
society, the strengthening and widening of this Treaty 
system. The twentieth century even more than the nine- 
teenth must write its international story in treaties. 


OLD PROBLEMS RESTATED 


Religious Reality. By A. E. J. Rawiinson. Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Christianity in History. By J. V. Barter and A. J. 
CARLYLE. Macmillan. 12s. net. 


Evolution in Christian Doctrine. By P.GarpNner. Williams 
and Norgate. 5s, net. 


The Faith of a Modern Churchman. By M. G. GiazEBrRook. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


Primitive Ritual and Belief. By FE. O. James. Methuer. 
5s. net. 


This Life and the Next. By P. T. Forsyru. Macmillan. 
4s, net. 


Issues of Faith. By W. Temprir. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Questions of Ignotus. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 


Hebrew Prophets and the Church. By N. E. Ecrrron 
Swann. Milford. 2s. net. 


“There is usually a method in the Church’s madness, 
and her te ga and counsels are the product of a 
very considerable empirical acquaintance with the workings 
of the human soul.” With this sentence Mr. Rawlinson 
concludes his effort to restate Anglican Christianity for 
men; and his ingenuous apologia may be taken as repre- 
sentative of much recent Church defence. We have moved 
a long way from the old position when an infallible Church 
declared to fallible mortality its precise duties, and detailed 
precise and prickly penalties for the infringement of those 
duties. We have removed even further from the dignified 
apologetics of Matthew Arnold; and we find ourself 
in an academy where James is the prophet and we are 
promised that, anyway, religion must be made to work. 
It’s an odd enough position. The care of abstract truth 
has passed, it would seem, from the theologian to the 
scientist; and the exponents of Christianity fall over 
one another in efforts to show that you can be modern 
and yet Christian. There is, it is true, a small school 
of revolt—a school which insists that, after all, modernity 
is even less tried than Christianity, and may be quite as 
faulty. And we wish some of our authors would remember 
that more frequently. It is a grave mistake in tactics 
to adapt your religion to a scheme of thought which has 
still to prove its own claims to permanence. Even the 
expression of religion, old-fashioned as much of it seems, is 
far older than any other mode of truth with the possible 
exception of arithmetic ; and it is a pity not to remember 
that although the Syllabus of Pius IX. looks ludicrous, 
is ludicrous, beside, say, The Origin of Species, yet 
Darwin’s work, or Mr. Bertrand Russell’s luxurious 
pessimism, may seem—in a hundred years’ time—far more 
old-fashioned than Athanasius, to say nothing of Clement, 
Origen, or even Newman. 

The value, then, of such books as Mr. Rawlinson’s, Dr. 
Gardner’s, Dr. Glazebrook’s, and Mr. Temple’s is a value 
of a strictly limited application. Mr. Rawlinson writes 
for men—and we hasten to add that he has few of the 
faults of those who preach for men only. But he has 
one grave fault. He forgets continually—the sentence 
we have quoted is measure of his forgetfulness—that the 
vastly greater proportion of ecclesiastical acquaintance 
with the human soul has been the acquaintance of men 
ag and generally of celibates. There is a big book 
to be written one day, a serious book on the lack of a 
feminist influence in patristic literature. Meanwhile it 


is important that modern priests such as Mr. Rawlinson 
should realise that, in trusting, as he evidently does, to 
the ordinary moral theologians for his opinions on sexual 
questions, for instance, he is trusting an authority 
which is inevitably one-sided, bigoted, and inexperienced. 
Nothing in literary history saddens us more than Shelley's 
blundering, stupid, callous, idealistic love-affairs ; but if it 
comes to seeking guidance on love and marriage, better 
even Shelley than Suarez; while for real enlightenment 
the Christian can ‘always go to the Brownings, to Patmore, 
or to that passionate celibate, Christina Rossetti. 
Dr. Gardner and Dr. Glazebrook are students who write 
for students, and their books contain little that is new ; but 
Dr. Gardner’s is, as always, persuasive and reasonable, 
and carries a conviction of devotional sincerity not always 
found in modernist theology. The same atmosphere is 
evident in Dr. Bartlet and Dr. Carlyle’s great work. This 
in its breadth of view, its certainty of handling, and its 
clarity of vision is one of the most remarkable books modern 
Oxford has produced; and we hope it 1s symptomatic 
of a better future that a Dissenting and an Anglican divine 
should collaborate in such a work. ; : 
Those who find Dr. Glazebrook’s rather vigorous anti- 
sacramentalism unscientific and unbalanced should turn 
to Mr. James’s excellent book. Anthropology has been 
strangely neglected by the clergy—at least by the orthodox. 
We have always wondered why that storehouse of Dr. 
Frazer’s and the inner treasuries of Westermarck and 
Crawley were not rifled by the Christian apologist. Well, 
here is Mr. James, fresh from Mr. Marett’s tuition, pro- 
ducing a book which will be difficult to supersede. Much 
knowledge has been acquired since Dr. Jevons’ book came 
out ; and we know nothing since then which so adequately 
deals with the history of religion and magic and its real 
relevance to the humanity of to-day as this monograph. 
It cannot be said that Mr. James has an exciting style, 
and at times we could have wished he had given himself 
more space. But the book is an admirable statement 
of a good case. The world is tired—was tired even before 
the war—of purely rationalistic statements of truth. It 
seems extraordinary to us nownot that men argued whether 
such opinions as those of George Eliot or the Mills were 
true, but that everyone did not recognise that they were 
intolerable. We insist now on due place being given 
to love and laughter and ecstasy; and if we find that 
these supreme gifts of the gods come more certainly by 
sacrament and magic—well, we must insist too that our 
philosophy of truth shall account for and embrace sacrament 
and magic. If it be all an illusion, there seems no reason 
except the perversity of the Puritan determinist why we 
should not see to it that the illusion is as pleasant as possible. 
Dr. Forsyth is of the more orthodox school of theologians ; 
he represents that Nonconformist tradition which knows 
its Baxter and Howe, its Dale and Allon, rather than 
its Bunyan or Spurgeon. His book on the future life 
is scholarly, and useful in its insistence that the eternal 
iife of the evangelist is not something after this life, not 
a mere continuance of existence, but a new kind of life, 
life with a fresher quality, and to a higher degree, which the 
believer is to have here and now. Mr. Temple, whose 
little book shows signs of haste and over-production, 
seems in another continent from the anxious, inquisitive 
pertinacity of Ignotus. The popular preacher, the not 
very intelligent or intellectual in any sphere, the earnest 
and rather boring person, should certainly read Ignotus. 
If we may believe him, Manchester is still very much where 
London was sixty years ago; his questions are old, his 
complaints even older, and his puzzles bear little relation 
to modern thought. Nor, alas! do the answers of Fr. 
Power, S.J., which Ignotus heroically prints. Fr. Power, 
as a Jesuit should, makes mincemeat of Ignotus violent, 
incoherent rhetoric; but intellectually his statement of 
the problem of Lazarus’s resurrection, though infinitely 
more competent, is almost on a par with Ignotus my : 
paper on the problem. Still, in his main contention, tha 
anyone who accepts the Gospel narrative cannot ee 
that Lazarus was only in a swoon, Fr. Power is perfectly 
sound. Ignotus’ book is, however, a typical instance 
of the kind of merry pnppten apr — 
which the clergy cannot afford to neglect or despise. 
Those who = tired of theology should read Mr. Egerton 
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‘* His distinction is drawn from a quality in 
which Pindar and Virgil are pre-eminent ; 
style as Matthew Arnold used the word ; 
a peculiar heightening, a happy excite- 
ment, an intoxication derived from the 
beauty of one’s own voice.”—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May ofh, 1918. 


“BATTLE of 
the MARNE’ 


The poem under this title in ‘‘ Poems 
WITH FaBLes IN Prose,” by Herbert 
Trench, has not yet been fully under- 
stood by reviewers. But many of the 
acutest thinkers in England have writ- 
ten concerning it. One, who has a 
European reputation as a critic, says :— 
* It ts the greatest batile-poem in English.” 


Its subject is the Spirit of France 


and what that means. 


2 Vols. tos. 6d. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW WAR PAMPHLETS 


By BISHOP GORE 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
the Church. 


By E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
THE DELIVERANCE OF JERUSALEM. With Illus, 
One Shilling net, postage 14d. extra. 


By Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD 
OUR FIGHT FOR BELGIUM AND WHAT IT MEANS. 
Fourpence post free. 
By Principal P. T. FORSYTH 
THE ROOTS OF A WORLD-COMMONWEALTH. 
Fourpence post free. 
By BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 
THE FREEDOM OF JERUSALEM. With Tilus. 
and coloured jacket. Gd. net, post free 74d. 


By L. K. YATES 
THE WOMAN'S PART: A RECORD OF MUNITIONS 
WORK. With many Illus. 1s. 3d. net. Postage 3d. extra. 


THE DIARY OF A GERMAN AGENT 
GERMAN INTRIGUES LN PERSIA, THE NIEDER- 
MAYER EXPEDITION THROUGH PERSIA TO 
AFGHANISTAN AND INDIA. Translated from 
German. 44d. post free. 


DR. MUHLON’S EVIDENCE 
REVELATIONS BY AN EX-DIRECTOR OF KRUPPS. 
Text of Dr. Mihlon’s Memorandum and of his letter to 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. Fourpence post free. 


TO MAKE MEN TRAITORS 
GERMANY’S ATTEMPTS TO SEDUCE HER PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR. Threepence post free. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 





The Opportunity of 
Fourpence post free. 
































A New Volume from Our Land Press on the 
FOODQ UESTION of the Hour. 


OUR 
DAILY 
BREAD 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
4s. 6d. net. 


For safety in war and comfort in peace we need a much 
larger supply of home-grown food. This book is written 
to show the measures necessary to secure this safety from 
famine without impairing, but rather increasing, the activities 
of Free Trade. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES FROM THE SAME PRESS. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND 
ORGANISATION. 

THE STATE AS FARMER. 

STATE SERVICES. 


Each 4s. 6d. net. 


Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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Swann’s excellent little democratic tract. The Hebrew 
prophets have always been a great stand-by to the Christian 
Socialist from the days of S. Antonine of Florence to the 
days of Dolling and Conrad Noel and Adderley. Mr. 
Swann writes in a lively way, and never forgets to make 
the practical applications of old truths. His book is a 
refreshing reminder that religion is greater than theology, 
and that a man’s creed is to be sought not in his repetition 
of formulas, but in his practical vision of truth. There 
is plenty of evidence during the last few years that many 
hundreds of “padres” are gladly welcoming the fact 
that the gospel of the Christian Socialist has, in one form 
or another, got to replace that comfortable, neighbour- 
neglecting religion which is still prevalent among the 
squirearchy and the suburbs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Defence and Foreign Affairs. By Z. A. Lasn, K.C. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. 

This is an interesting study in the problem of Imperial Recon- 
struction which the work of The Round Table group and Mr. Lionel 
Curtis has done so much to bring to the fore. That problem is to 
create a Government in the regions of Defence and Foreign Affairs 
which shall be responsible to the electorate not of the United Kingdom 
only but ofthe United Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions. The 
lines of Mr. Curtis’s suggestions are well known. One of the axioms 
of his solution is that the Central Authority must be responsible 
for directing not only the foreign affairs but also the domestic affairs 
of India, Egypt, and the Crown Colonies. In the Colonies there is 
considerable opposition to the proposal that they should undertake 
part responsibility for the administration of the non-self-governing 
parts of the Empire. The important feature of Mr. Lash’s proposal 
is that it attempts to construct an Imperial Constitution under which 
the responsibility for defence and foreign affairs would, for the whole 
Empire, lie with the Central Authority, while the responsibility for 
the internal affairs of Egypt, India, etc., would remain with the United 
Kingdom. It is an ingenious scheme, and the value of the essay is 
enhanced because Mr. Lash appends a draft Agreement which shows 
clearly how his proposal could be given effect to. 


W. G. C. Gladstone ; a Memoir. By Viscounr GLApsTone. Nisbet. 
5s. net. 

One of W. G. C. Gladstone’s Oxford friends, in a note quoted in this 
book, compares him to [ Aiglon ; and some have thought of Jhim as 
comparable to the little son of Alexander. The young successors of 
great kings are always slightly pathetic to the outer world, however 
happy they may be in themselves ; and it is not given to all of them to 
end their careers as finely as Gladstone ended his. Viscount Gladstone 
has written a pleasant and unpretentious memoir of his nephew, in 
which he avoids any useless analogy between grandson and grandfather. 
He seems even anxious to prove that W. G. C. Gladstone would never 
have paralleled, even if he had equalled, his grandfather’s career. 
** When Will spoke and created a reputation of his own in Parliament,” 
he says, ** veterans were keen and even prone to see in him traits and 
mannerisms characteristic of his grandfather. To those intimately 
acquainted with both, the physical resemblance was indeed fanciful. 
In build, colouring, action, they were wholly dissimilar. Nor indeed 
in mind and temperament was there any parallel. Diffident of his 
own powers, modest, shy, but never timid, Will only spoke on subjects 
which he had specially studied and thought out for himself. And 
even then he rarely let himself go.””, But, on the other hand, the Oxford 
friend already quoted says: ‘‘ I was myself always puzzled as to 
whether he had the power of really thinking out a question for himself.”’ 
It is fairly clear that he would have been a Front Bench success and 
gained a seat in the Cabinet as easily as he gained the Lord Lieutenancy 
of his county. The conclusion of the book, dealing with his reasons 
for joining the Army and his life and death at the Front, makes a much 
more inspiring picture than that of his early career and successes. 


THE CITY 


USINESS continues slack, but War Bond sales show 
B a most gratifying increase—perhaps a case of 
cause and effect. The War Bond sales last week 
amounted to £25,189,742, and to all accounts should make 
an equally good showing for the current week. These better 
results are due to local efforts throughout the country. 
Two important companies have issued their reports during 
the week, viz., the Cunard Steam Shipping Company and 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company. The shipping con- 
cern shows a sharp setback in net earnings, which have 
declined from £2,399,700 to £1,108,900, in which no doubt 
is visible the result of the requisitioning powers of the 


Shipping Controller. The figures shown, however, are 
arrived at after providing for contingent liabilities arising 
out of the war, so do not give a vast amount of information, 
The dividend is maintained at 20 per cent., including a 
tax-free bonus of 10 per cent. payable in 5 per cent War 
Loan Stock. It is quite impossible to pass an opinion 
as to the future of this great shipping company from the 
investment point of view. In the Marconi report the 
directors regret to have again to inform shareholders that 
the company is still without remuneration or compensation 
from the Government for the use of its high-power station 
since the beginning of the war, and the services which 
have been rendered, but mention is made of the fact that the 
company succeeded in its action against the Post Office 
for compensation for the repudiation of the contract for 
the Imperial chain of stations, and that the amount of 
the damages will in due course be decided by referees 
appointed by the Court. Without reckoning the sums 
to be derived from these two sources, the net profit works 
out at £383,800, as compared with £318,400 for 1916, and 
the ordinary dividend is increased from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent., whilst the participating preference shares 
receive 17 per cent., as compared with 12 per cent. With 
the exception of the Russian company all the subsidiaries 
appear to be doing well, and Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company should turn out a satisfactory investment to its 
shareholders. 


* 


A share which is attracting some attention of late is that 
of the Nitrogen Products and Carbide Company, which 
from the constitution of its board of directors appears to be 
closely connected with the Vickers group. The company 
owns rights for the whole world where patents have been 
granted (except Rhineland and Westphalia) for the Ostwald 
catalytic process for the production of nitric acid and nitrate 
of ammonia, as well as factories and works in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Iccland and Norway, and shares of a 
large number of subsidiary undertakings. The production 
of nitrate from the air is likely to expand enormously in the 
future, as is the use of artificial fertilisers generally. The 
Belgian works are not at present, of course, producing any 
revenue for the company, but all the subsidiaries which 
have reached the producing stage earned sufficient profits 
last year to provide for depreciation and pay substantial 
dividends to the mother company, which for the year ended 
June 30th, 1917, paid its first dividend of 6 percent. The issue 
capital consists of ordinary shares only, to a total of two 
millions, of which 769,000 are fully paid and the balance 
17s. paid up. The shares seem an interesting semi-specu- 
lative purchase with great possibilities at their present 
price of 19s. 6d. for the fully paid, and 15s. 3d. for the 
partly paid. 


* 


No surprise has been occasioned in the City by the two 
bank amalgamations announced last week. The London 
City and Midland Bank and the London Joint Stock Bank 
fusion was proposed in February last, and it was also pretty 
generally known that the London Provincial and South 
Western and Barclays had a scheme in preparation. ‘This 
further amalgamation will make Barclays second only to 
the London City and Midland amalgamation in the size 
of its deposits. Rumours are in circulation as to two 
further amalgamations, to one of which the Capital and 
Counties Bank is a party. In spite of their size, several 
of the big banks hitherto have specialised in different parts 
of the country—Barclays, for instance, have been very strong 
in the Eastern counties, but comparatively weak in London, 
and without a single branch in Wales. One of the results 
of these amalgamations will be to make each of the big banks 
represented practically all over England and Wales. In 
consequence of recent developments on the part of some 
banks in connection with foreign business, others now 
amalgamating with them, which have hitherto kept apart 
from these extensions, will now find themselves interested 
in French, Italian and North and South American banking. 
It appears not at all unlikely that, once these amalgamations 
have been carried through and things have shaken down, 
many of the big banks will increase their capital. 

Emit Davies. 
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Pelmanism as an Educational Factor 
By Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 


me the story of a man so despondent, though deserv- 

ing, that he thought himself “beleaguered by all 
the circumstances of his life.” For “nothing had ever 
gone right with him.” He had had “ no luck.” Fate always 
seemed against him. “He was the most conscientious 
worker in the office, but other clerks had been promoted 
over his head. The manager was always finding fault with 
him for being so slow. Perhaps he was slow,” he thought. 


B’ coincidence a book I opened in the Tube train told 


* * * 


The very day I opened that book I had been visiting a 
which is rare, and I think unique. . . I had 
visited the Pelman Institute—that is, I had tested the men 
and the methods there; I had satisfied myself that the men 
are neither unpractical visionaries nor advertising charlatans ; 
I had verified the testimonials which they publish and the 
names of well-known people among their clients ; I inquired 
into the methods they use in a way which only one who is 
himself a teacher could do; I procured and have studied 
the books they issue to their clients ; I examined the queries 
they put, the schedules they work by, and the degrees of 
individual effort they require ta be put forth. I went there 
tather sceptical, I went away rather enthusiastic. And 
because the more I think about it the more I feel that 
“Pelmanism” is the name of something much required 
by myriads of people to-day I am writing these pages. ¥ 
“ Pelmanism ”’ is no fake, no dodge, na knack of temporary 
influence only, and it is not for the few alone. It is not for 
the relatively few whom Nature has endowed with the success- 
ful qualities, who cannot help “ getting on,” and who get 
an early because the many do not compete with them ; it is 
for the many whom Nature has endowed with all qualities 
for success except the instinctive knowledge of how to use 
them aptly. There is no mystery about Pelmanism, except 
that it is not ladled out to all and sundry, and is kept as a 
secret for those who wish to have it, those who will work 
as well as pay. Every facility for a thorough investi- 
gation was placed at my disposal by Mr. W. J. Ennever, 
the founder of the Institute. 


* * * 


It delighted me to discover that the Pelman Institute 
works along lines which at a hundred public meetings on 
education I have ventured to lay down. Places for lecturing, 
coaching, and preparing people for examinations are valuable 
and many; so are places in which the tuition goes on by 
post, between tutor and learner, and when the learner is in 
camest the effect is sure to be good. But this is not a place for 
thus imparting general or examinational information; it 
is a place for indicating how to learn, how to live and learn, 
and how to learn and live. Here any willing, earnest applicant 
may get just the books, papers, hints, suggestions, advice 
and “‘leg-up ” which he needs for himself. 


Pelmanism is not for the self-satisfied ; nor for the easily 
Satisfied, content with any way of life, no matter how narrow 
and poor; nor for the sluggard, too inert ; nor the laggard, 
too idle. It is discipline, and many a client has found it to 
be just the training he needed. It is a means of energising, 
and energy is the master-force of everything. 


* * * 


The clerk who does not “ get on,” the salesman, the com- 
mercial traveller, the shopkeeper who does not sell successfully ; 
the underling, “ the most conscientious worker in the office,” 
who is, nevertheless, too slow ; the teacher not successful in a 
peculiarly difficult vocation ; the would-be wiiter who always 
gets his manuscript (it should be ipt) back again ; 
the solicitor who might as well be his own clerk ; the doctor 
Who vainly waits for patients ; the briefless man at the Bar; 
the curate never offered a benefice; and many another, 
Would find the discipline, guidance, and training of Pelmanism 





help them on. When peace comes again competition in 
life will be fiercer than ever, for men will return from the 
great, stern University of the War with qualifications 
developed that they did not previously know they possessed ; 
I have passed most of a lifetime in trying to help on the cause 
of education, but I am glad to say that J shall not have to 
run the gauntlet of the sterner competition to come. I 
suspected Pelmanism ; when it began to be heard of, I thought 
it quackery ; with self-satisfaction and vanity I supposed 
that J needed nothing of the kind. Now I wish I had taken 
it up when I heard of it first. It 


—spurs the 'lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 


WHAT “PELMANISM” IS DOING. 


Pelmanism is enabling Business men and women to increase 
their income-earning capacity by 100 per cent., 200 per 
cent., and in some cases by even 300 per cent, 

“Thanks to the Pelman training,|I have been transferred, 
and have made such good progress that my salary is now 
double. I proposed, and carried out, a loose-leaf costing 
system that has been an absolute success. The Pelman 
System has been my faithful friend,’’ writes a Clerk. 


Pelmanism is helping Professional men and women to 
achieve better results with less effort to enlarge their incomes, 
to increase their prestige, and to secure rapid advancement. 

‘*I have found the Course particularly useful in my 
business ; it has helped me to advise far more usefully 
and to deal with professional work and problems far more 
efficiently. Altogether I have no hesitation whatever 
in recommending the Pelman Course as a wonderful tonic 
tothe mind. No one who practises the System perseveringly 
can possibly fail to receive great benefit,” writes a Solicitor. 


Pelmanism is proving of the most utmost value to Soldiers 
and Sailors, enabling them to develop just those qualities 
which lead to promotion, and forming, in addition, a most 
fascinating mental recreation. 

“ As a direct consequence of lesson 2 I have got a step 
in rank,” writes a Lieut.-Colonel. 


Pelmanism is helping Schoolmasters, Teachers, University 
and other Students enormously in their educational work. 

“My memory is greatly improved, but far beyond that 
is the inspiration infused into my flagging energies. I 
am situated in a very lonely district, without one friend 
to associate with educationally, and the strain was beginning 
to tell. Your lessons woke new aspirations, and I am 
now taking up new work, and feel intellectually quite 
another being,’’ writes a Headmaster. 

Pelmanism is enabling many people to learn Foreign 
Languages in one-half to one-quarter the usual time. 

“* By a judicious use of the rules given in lesson 4 I have 
been enabled to learn (without any extraordinary effort) 
during the past week as much French (grammar and 
vocabulary) as would have taken a month’s hard work to 
learn previously,”’ writes a Student. 


Pelmanism is helping men and women /o avoid mistakes and 
errors of judgment. 

‘** You may be interested to know that lesson 2 has been 
the means of saving me from pursuing a certain course in 
business which would have proved disastrous. The teach- 
ings of lesson 2 pointed out to me that I would make a 
grievous error did I follow out the plan I had in view,” 
writes a Business man. 


A full description of the Pelman Course ts given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” a free copy of which, together with TRUTH'S 
special supplement on “ Pelmanism,” and form of enrolment 
for the complete course for one-third less than the usual fees, 
will be sent post free to all readers of THE NEW STATESMAN 
on application to the Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. t. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes for women 
(imcluding upholstery, tography, hairdressing, laundrywork, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressm g) in evening institutes, girls’ ¢elubs, poly- 
technics, technical institutes and trade schools. 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from {£400 to 
£500 a year according to qualifications, the salary rising by annual in- 
crements of {25 to {500 a year. ; 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investi- 
gation of women’s industries, 

he person sepomted will be required to give her whole time to the 
duties of her office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
given in the form of application. 

Applications should made on the official form; to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2),L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a:m. on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1918, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 


testimonials. 
AMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE or TECHNOLOGY 


(UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER) 
Principal : J. C. M. Garnett, M,A. (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam.) 
The Session 1918-1919 will open on 3rd October. Matriculation and Entraace 
Examinations will be held in July and September. The College provides courses of 
instruction leading to the Manchester University degrees (B.Sc. Tech. and.M.Sc. Tech.) 
in the Faculty of Technology, in the following Departments : 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
SANITARY (including Municipal) ENGINEERING. 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (including General Chemical Technology, 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico Printing, Papermaking, Metallurgy, Fuels), and Fer- 
mentation Industries. 
PRINTING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY. 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, ARCHITECTURE. 
For advanced Study and Research the College possesses extensive laboratories and 
workshops, equipped with full-sized modern apparatus, including machines specially 
constructed for demonstration and original research, 
PROSPECTUSES OF UNIVERSITY COURSES, OR OF PART-TIME COURSES FORWARDED FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO THE REGISTRAR. 

















NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply tothe Secretary, Landon 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EDUCATION. 

In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Certificate. 








Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 





HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SEcRETARY. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 380. 

A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 








ous YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
qQualily 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHOOLs. 
(2) As Teacuers 1n ConTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. " 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on applicatien to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawrrey. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.i,, 
PuysicaL Trarninc Cotvece (Ling'’s System),—Three Years' Course of pro- 
fessional training for teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 

Swimming; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Fees £8 10, 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Fees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the SecreTary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hop, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply te the Principal, Miss Lawrzgxce. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrsnce, Mepicine, and Excinereine for Meg 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre. 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free ReoistTrar. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view te 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewamea. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Empiormunt Burzav, 
by the London County . The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged te applicants who are not . and cevers a 
period of three months. 











SCHOOLS. 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of thecom- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to resource and initiative by i 
work such as Cookery, wey BR ltry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical ession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el. : 7 Grayshott. 
eo MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripes) and of the Maria Grey Training Cellege. . 


TO BE LET. 


(OFFICE (FURNISHED) TO LET, with electric light, gas fire, 
telephone, typewriter (Smith-Premier).—Apply MonTrerTH Wess, 122 Vietocria 
Street S.W. wih 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed.  Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAN D and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Pa kept in order. Transla- 

tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and eference Work, Collection of 

Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 

Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. a 

) gut erates QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Mattnusian Leacug, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1}. 









































SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Strtet, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of d. pet line for a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
inch. 




















—— 





Printed for the w. a . Lep., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane. B.C. 
‘or Proprietors by Srzaront & Sonus, Lea. . 





4; Published by the Srareswan Purtisnive Co.. Lep.. 10 Great Queen Street. 
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